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VALUATION. 
BY J. G, WHITTIER. 


The old "Squire said, as he stood by his gate, 
And his neighbor, the Deacon, went by; 
‘*‘In spite of nv bank stock and real esiate, 
You are better of, Deacon, than I, 
‘We're both growing old, and the end‘s drawing 
near: 
You have less of this world to resign, 
But in Heaven's appraisal your asscts, I fear, 
Will reckon up greater than inine. 


‘They say [am rich, but ['m feeling so poor, 
I wish Tcould swap with you, even, 

The pounds I have lived for and laid up In store 
For the shillings and pence you have given.*’ 


“Well, ‘Squire, *? said the Deacon, with shrewd com- 
mon sense, 

While his eye had a twii.kle of fun; 

‘*‘Let your pounds take the way of my shillings and 
pence, 

And the thing can be easily done,*’ 
Bate Ate ——_—~——-aee . 

A BLACK VEIL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘FROM GLOOM TO SUN- 
LIGHT,’ ‘LORD LYNNE’'S CHOICE,’”’ 
‘WEAKER THAN A WOMAN,” 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXII.—[contTtnveEp. } 
| pee the lawyer had time to utter 


room. 

I flew rather than walked down the steep 
Staircase. 

1 heard him following me. 

I ran down the passage, out into the 
street, and hid inyself in a doorway while I 
regaine@ my breath. 

I saw him hurry out after me; the clerks 
joined him. 

I knew they were searching for me; but 
1 was determined to evade them; so I 


beckoned to a cabiman who stood near. But | 


when he came I was at # loss what to say to 
bin. 

“Where to, miss?’* he asked, touching 
his hat. 

“Drive to—to St. Paul's,’’ I said, with 
sudden inspiration. 

I had no idea what I should do when I 
reached there. 

It would be a harbor of refuge for the 
present. 

Whether the man misunderstood me or 
not I cannot say; but instead of taking me 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, be put me down 
at a handsome building which I afterwards 
discovered was a church dedicated to St. 
Paul. 

I paid the man, and he went away. Then 
I went into the beautiful building, full of 
exultation at the thought that 1 was going 
to die for iny lover—die to please bin and 
inake his path in life pleasant. 

The church was cool and shadowy. 


Some few people were walking about , 


looking at the building; one or two knelt 
praying. 
I sat down on the first seat that I came to 


and for the first time realized how dread- | 


fully ill I was. 

My heavy bead sank on my hands. 

I inust have been there for hours, con- 
scious only at times ot a burning heat that 
seemed to scorch the very marrow in my 
bones, at others of deadly cold which seem- 


ed to freeze the bloud in my veins; then I 
fell into a stupor. 
The weste rn sunbeams streamed thr ol 
vs of the chur 
cK ft ne,and tiny head was m ig 
m my hands. It lay on a kindls 


Dreast, and a pale sweet face was bending 
over me, 

“Poor child,” said a gentle voice, **poor 
child! Are you vetter ?”’ 

With a great gasping sigh, the power of 
speech came back to me. 


another word, I hastened trom the | 


“T hope not,’’ I cried, with a shudder; | 
“T hope not. 1 should like to die here.”’ 

“Poor child !’ said the soft pitying voice. 
**You are very ill; let ine take you hoine.” 

Ah, that word, so full of comfort to others | 
80 full of despair to me! 

“T have no home,” I said. 

“No home, poor child! No home on earth; | 
but we have all a home in heaven. You 
have friends, let ine take you to them.”’ 

“Inthe whole world I have not one 
friend,” I cried—‘‘Heaven help me, not 
cne!" 

“Not one friend? Ah, my dear, we have 
; all one Friend, the dearest truest, and 
| best.”’ 

Oh, my love, that the bitter words should 
be wrung from me that T had no friend! 

“Will you tell me what you are doing | 
here, alone and so very ill?’’ asked the 
kindly voice again. 

Then I raised my head, and looked up at | 
the speaker. 

Even in my fevered, confused concition, 
1 felt some surprise. 

I had seen no one like her before—save 
ia old pictures—no one in real life. 

She was not dressed as other woinen, but | 
wore along black robe, with a leathern | 
belt, asmall black cape, and white collar. | 
Her sweet face was encircled with bands of | 
white linen and a black veil fell from her 
head to her feet. She siniled as shesaw iny | 
eyes, | 

“You must not be frightened, my dear,’ 
she said. 

“Tam a sister.”’ 

“What is a sister?’ I asked. 

“] will tell you later on,” she said; ‘you 
must let me attend to you first. Only re- 
member this for it may comfort you—a sis- 
ter neans one who gives her life—her life, 
mind—to serve the poor, the sick, and the 
miserable.” 

Of these words a few caught wy attention 
—One who gives her life.” 

They touched me so nearly, because T was 
giving mine. 

“Gives her life!’’ IT exclaimed. “You 
have given yours, then, for some one you 
love ?”’ 

“For some one I love,’’ echoed the sister 
very gently; and I saw her raise something 
that she wore round her neck to her lips. 
“Tell me,” she urged, “what can I do for | 


} 





’ 


you?” 

: “Nothing sister,’? lanswered. “Do not 
' try to help me; do nottry to save ine. I 
| came here to die.”’ 

| To die!’ she repeated. 
not say such terrible things. 
you wish to die ?”’ 

~ lam giving ny life for one I love,” 
plied, “as you have done.”’ 

“J have given my life to Heaven, dear 
child,” she said with a gentle dignity that 
was it itselfa reproof “not for any one on 
earth.”’ 

“And I give mine for some one I love 
dearly on earth,’’ I said. 
| She looked at me with eager ioving | 
pity. 

“But,” she said, 
you wish dear child.”’ 

“I can, if you leave me alone. I have 
| had no food, no sleep for many hours; iny 

brain is on tire, and tiny limbs are like ice. 

I shail die, if you will leave me.’ 

*T cannot leave you; T must take care of 


you. 


“Tt seems as though Heaven had placed 


“Dear child, do | 
Why should 


I re- 


“you cannot die when 


you in our hands, 


beautiful t see, **Tell me v 1 want 
to die, why you are here, ind who you are,”’ 
she added. 

| Then I slipped froin 

| kneeling on the ground, I vowed tmont 

| solemniy that I would never impart my 


her arms, and, 


neatly arranged, 
| upon hung a beautiful pietare. 


| neath it. 


| that of a virgin face, a Stender virgin figure, 


|} home, 
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secret to a living creatnre, that neither my | 


own name nor the name of my tamily 


| Should ever pass iny lips, that the story of 
| ny life, my sacrifice, and my death should 


never be divulged, 

“What are you doing?” asked the kind 
sister. 

“Tam registering a vow,” I replied. 

“That is asoleimnn thing to do, Oh, take 
care-—take care !"’ 

The fever in my brain was so strong that 
I did not know how completely my strength 
had left ine. 

I tried to rise, and should have fallen, but 
that the sister caughtine in her arts. 

“Tam dying,” IT gasped, “Oh, leave me 
alone !" 

I believed it was so. The darkness of 
night had fallen over my eyes, the chill of | 
death seemed to have frozen my lips, there | 
wasa strange fluttering at iny heart. On, | 
welcome, death, since ny love loved not 
me ! 

“You are exhausted, not dying, 
take you home with me?” 

Whether I said “Yes” or “No” [T eannot 
tell, for the darkness deepened and T knew 
no more, 

Then caine to me a long spell of merciful 
oblivion, and, when my opened | 
again, with the light of reason in thei, | 
everything in my life, even life itself, had 
changed, 

I woke ina small square room, where 


May I 


eyes 


everything was white and pure as the | 
driven snow, 
There were a sinall white bed, white 


window-curtains, white draperies, aspotless | 
floor unearpeted, astand witha few white 
flowers in a glass, a table witha white cover | 
on which medicine bottles and glasses were 


Opposite to ine, where ny eyes mnust rest 


“The Good Shepherd’ was engraved be- 


It was a simple picture of the Good Shep- 
herd carrving in 
butthe mingled love and compassion in 
the face would move a heart of’stone. 

On the other wall hung another picture, 


His arms a lost sheeo; 


clad in blue robes, and with one hand | 
holding a white lily. 
Beneath it was written, “The Holy Vir- 
gin, «ler Murillo.” 
Where was 1? 
. » * . « * 


Presently there was bending over me, in 


the strange room in which I found myself, 
the saine face that I had seenin St. Paul's 
Church, the same ealin and gentle sinile 
lingering om tt. 

“You are better, dear child, thanks be to 
Heaven !’—and the sweet lips kissed my 
face “How pleased our dear mother will 
be! She has been so anxious about you.” 

This was all wamystery tome; and I was 
as yet too feeble to grasp anything, #0 T lay 
still and listened. 

“You remember me do you not? I am 
[ found you in St Paul's, | 
brought you 


sister Magdalen. 


You were very ill, and I 
” 


At first I could not remember what I had 
been doing at St. Paul's. 

Then, by degrees, the various incidents 
came back to me, with, in all its bitterness, 
the memory of ny vow never to reveal ny 
story or my name. 

“You have been ill for a long time,”’ 
said Sister Magdalen. “I! 


shonid hardly 


the pilliow, 

Woe will be like a little child,’’ she said; 
‘you will have to learn to walk again. 
You have been here three weeks, ill with 
brain-fever always asking to die. Our sis 
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ters have sat up with you, and watched you 


| by night and by day; but our dear mother 


has been the most anxious of all.” 

“Who is she?" I asked. 

Sister Magdalen smiled. 

“She is our superioress, I forgot that all 
must be strange to you. She—our mother 
T mean—is a saint—yes, a veritable saint. 
She has a grave beautiful face, full of 
dignity and sweetness—a face something 
like that; and she pointed to Murillo’s 
Virgin. 

“She has been most anxious, because vou 
are astranger, and she did not know what 
was going to happen.” 

“Sister Magdalen,” 
not going to die?” 

“No, not now, praise be to Heaven—not 
now !" she replied. 

“Nay, do not look unhappy about it. 
Life is very sweet, even when it is full of 
trouble.”’ 

“Bat,”’ I said slowly, “you do not under- 
stand. 

“T have so longed to die.” 

“Oh, thatean never be! 

“You—" 

“But, I interrupted, “it is so. 
home, everything, to die.” 

A gentle sinile came over her sweet 
face. 

“Was vour life so troubled,” she asked, 
“that you longed for death?’ 

“Tt was worse than troubled, 'T answered; 
‘it was inisery that drove ue wad." 

“Death was not what you needed, child, 
but another Comforter; and she pointed to 
the Good Shepherd, 

“There never yet wastrouble so heavy, 
grief so vreat, anguish so deadly, that it 
could not be taken to Him. Dear child, we 
mnusteure your mind now before we ean 
eure your body, 


I whispered, “am I 


I left 


“Will you tell me why you longed so to 
die?” 

“T can never tell you iny story,’ IT) said, 
“because Lhave vowed solemnly that no 
word of it and no inention Of my name 
shall ever pass iny lips; but lean answer 
your question without that. I am an obsta. 
cle to the person T love best in the world, 
and he wishes ine dead; my death wall 
benetit hitn, 80 [ want to die.” 

“And you have found that death comes 
when Heaven wills,and not when we will?” 
she said simply. 


“Yes, [T have found that, sister,” I an- 


;swered humbly. 


“Did you tnean to take your own life—to 
destroy yoursell? ’ she asked, 

“No; 1do not think so. I fancied that 
my grief would killine; but it bas not done 
s0."’ 

“grief seldom 
Magdalen. 

“And Ihave no 
quickly. 

“There are #0 inany ways of what people 
eall living,” said Sister Magdalen. “When 
they speak of us sisters, they say that we 


kilis,"’ remarked Sister 


Wish to live,’ I said, 


| are dead to the world.” 


lcaught eagerly atthe idea, so eagerly 
that J trembled with inpationes, 

“That is it,’ To ered; 
want. 

“Jtis not somuch that I 


what I 


that Is 


desire to lose 
ny actual physical lite; but I wish to be 


dead to the world, to my past life, to those 
who bear ty matin lead asthouyh -T lay 
in the depths of the ocean,”’ 
She | t ! anil ssecd me agaist 
} i ‘ r thother, */ sail 


the mo os 


“Sister Clare will come and sit with 
you.” 
Up to the present tine I had not had the 


faintest notion of where I was; but this 


bhai 


a eae 
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“Yeu la ve aie mad monly. I 
wan se x t Mtrayed eheep there 
ac z* rim atid ra en of t 
hi. { 

Bat I ha 4 carried ne our 
dear if cie-r «ww re | seen) Uy eee y 74 tee 
ter, aie eada!l ° A [Aus 

*Sive ale ai. the Chiidren pray for you 
last night 

“How gvraiof er! How gree 3 are 
to nares ie and take care fie: I ame 
mranger, 2nd you teud tue aathough I were 
one of yy ce, fia, 

‘“Tiat mthbe rale of our order, W& nure 


the wick, HO matter where we tnd btu 
whetuer it Dein aAming @ palace Of a leyygar 4 
hove in arich inan’s dwelling orthe w 
ofa workhouse. 

Nao difference of rank, station 
influences ua. 


‘“purfuie ie Vs nurse the Bick Wherever 
wef J 

“How you all love this tucAher of vours! 
J maid premenitis 7 

“How curious it seenmea ty call each other 
‘toaner and ‘sinter! Yet Il like the cus- 
Voth. 

“Itima very excelent one, maid Sister 
(‘jare. 

“We have reason ts love onr kind tno- 
ther. 

‘She drew up the rules by which we 
hiwe; she founded the tuetitute; she built 


the ootivent. 

‘She imneverything to us. 

“T ahouid like to see her, Sieter Clare. 

*You will be sure to see her soon. She 
visita every sick-Dbed each night, and, if she 
finds any one Very iii, sue Sis up with her 
hereelf. 

“Sie is the 
and charity. 

“You will say so, dearchild, 
aee her. 

“She will begin ber rounds when vespers 
are over. 

‘Simter Clare,’ lasked, afer a few min- 
utes,will you tell ine where I ais? Isthis 
a convent’? 


” 


inearnation of human love 


when, you 


Here before 1 give her anawer, let me 
may thut, as tothe right or wrong of what I 
naw or heard, I fler 0 j i 

‘) #4 I A ry t x J] a t 
aay t sisters wer wn) ” » te ff At 
nor dol | ; 

id mA l , wige ¥W Let r i) 


lifethey led was right or wrong I sitsply 
and heard, 


relate what I saw without pre- 
judice. 

“You, thia is a convent,”’ replied Sister | 
Clare. 

“You have never seen one before, have | 
you?" 

“No, never," I replied. 

‘‘Times are uot what they were,’’ said 


Gister Clare. 


“The san Ang cam os 7ent and weare 
an Ang «a6 eters 


“Ang can?” 1 repeated. moch poset 
bythe wort “That means Engiiec,. os 
x ava” 

Yo he veclet. “We are Eng 0 
Cathet, wt Bowan Cataotem [on you 
umederwtem i * 

1 anewered ~You ” bat I was woreiy poz 
Let 


“Toh = mw called the Convent « S& Ethel- 
¢reda. and we are siters of merry. “ur 
reverend mether = called Metzner Etaer 
éreda Seinot Etnelidreda wae 2 “Aton 
ot.” 
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= eter ( lare onj.d 
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rromger, they would but let me 


cen. ¥ be bapoy aud 
ted here, ew ovoid I. 

| asleep, ny eyes Axed on the tace of 
Ah ine, in this world 
san ever Vat sheep more otteriv wearied 
+, and, 
“ger tue sorrow ful 


H OnINE mp, 
face of Sister 
4 yuick, active little sister, with a face 
aA@ around rosy avple and Sbarp h.iack 
inunvy room. She no«ided 
when bs a 


}aUrwec ¢nergetc LasuIon gC 


ng ready for tne night, iny dear,” 
peop.e want 80 Inan® lit- 
forta during the night. You look 


ahe continued, coming to my bed- 


‘I did na’ think you would die, although 


you have teen very I arn sister Anna 
‘0a TA Petaetnver? the. 3 -4 E 
X do wr r her I have been 
one Of your nurses. 


| certainiv id not remember ber: but I 





L.Ked Ler Lappy face and lively inanner. 

“Are you going to slay with me now 77° T 
asnKerl. 

“Not long. Iam what youcall the night 
eaten, 

“[ have to go round every room, and see 
toat the old people, thesick people, andthe 

jren have allthney want. It isa 
strange thing,” she continued meditatively, 
sow thirsty litte chiidren are during th* 
Tri grit. 
‘JT take up great jars of opid water, and 
, they are erupty in the morning.” 

“Old people and little children ?”’ I re- 
peated. What a large house yw must 
save 

“yes,” she replied rubting ber plamp 


hands Woygether; is it not delightful? We 
have indeed aiarge house. When you are 
inust gothrough it. We have 
two handred neipiess old wo- 

have two hundred orphan 
; besides that, we have a large tis 

1 uay that have 
enough t»do. We work,” she continued, 
witha bright little laugh, ‘froin 


better. you 
twore (han 
nen, and we 
enudren 
p tai,  ¥ 


inagine we 


SUNnTlse 


urt Buriset 

“It isa bard life, Sister Anna,’ I ssid. 

‘Dear child, it is the wav W& heaven,” she 
anawered; and I asked inysel! pow many 
way®* led thither. ‘ 

“You know the beautiful 
cont.nued— 

‘* *‘Lapborare eet orare,’ 
‘Jo work is ww pray. 

“Things of tus kind—nursing the sick, 
eomforting the sorrowtul, heiving little 
ehildren, waiting on the aged—ail such 
things are active prayers. Our Mother 
Eetheldreda has one great love above ai! 
otbers, and it is for litle children. To see 
her with thei in the prettiest sight in the 
world. 

‘They crowd round her, they have sucha 
reverent love for her. She cannot pass by 
achild in distress. 

“We never intended to take in more than 
a hundred orphaus; now we have twohun- 
dred; and every day brings tore. Our 
Mother Etheldreda goes perliaps to see a 
poor woman dy bag of fever,oi hunger, worn 
by some horrible disease, perhaps beaten or 
starved Ww death—for, ob, iy dear, there is 
such Uitler Inisery amongst the poor !—and 


} 


words,” she 


the dving will weep and mean, and say, 
‘What will become of tiny children, iny Lite 
t he em children ? 

j A | take care of ther. Mother 
Etheldreda says, « Drightiy and so kindly 
that the wouian dies with a smilie on her 


‘Sometimes the dear mother finds them 
in the street, ragyed, starving, almost dy- 
ing. 

“she brings them home. 

“You sbould see how she cries over 
thein. 

“She washes and dresses them herself, 

for abe says they are children of the Great 
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the never onan @ wellas when she &s 
with the ch. cress.” 
he must oe Tery gd, thie mother of 
yore 
yi~Gne is 0 wiat, my dear'” cried Suter 
Aca 
“Aad ene ms fumt ae good wo the oid wo 


men. 
the finds them crippled and he plem, 
with «at 08. of Gre, or a e earthly 
ovntoc., and sbe brn thems por 
creatures, and sonal’ thea = ee 
They seem w renew their lives Ww 
VoeR they g& here. 
“We sare oe 


who is a hundred years 


oid. 
~Mether E:heldreda vrooght ber bere ten 
years ago. 
A handred yeare! 
W hata long iue! 
Sareiy Heaven would net let me live so 
long. I theagnht, as ny troacled eyes sought 
the Orme Kindly face. 
“Yoo are thinking. my dear,” said Sister 
Anna “tual yoo oG.d mA Like W live fo 


r 


“Yoo cannes tell.’ 
“You will not always be lying on a sick- 


tesi. and tuere mw unuch to doin this weary 
world. 
I: ceeurred to me how very little I hat 
doce: aod for the fret ume I felt asbamed 
4 * 


ec ve... 
Here were these women, ladies by birth 
t edneation, spending their whole lives 
an Lenergies in working for others. Here 
we bing Ww die because the inan I 
dd nt return my love—to die—I, so 
roa strong and tu!ll of vicality. 
{ifference struck me. They lived all for 
caners, Lall for myself. 

The ring 
Inv toocug:.. 

“Why are cells so constantly ringing, 
Sister Anna?’ I asked. 

+ Because we live by rule.and each differ- 
ent bel. bas its meaning. 

“The bell that rangjust now is for the 
old women to go to bed; the children’s bell 
rang an hour ago. 

“Some bell or other is almost always 
ringing. 

“They 
ten. 

Tell ine something about your rules,""I 
asker. 

And Sister Anna smiled, as though her 
thoughts were the pleasantest in the whole 
wor.d. 

“The first bell rings at four,’ she said, 
“and all the sisters rise. From four until 


begin at four, and ring until 


’ 


| tea d nares 
: wine so generously given warine 





The | 


ng of tne bells aroused me from | 


What was is? 
Vague and delightfal was the new and 
x sen@ation that came to me: and 


Then tne words gradually boanmesdlexr to 
me. 

“That is weil, sister. She must bave 
everything sbe needs, and flowers in her 
rooms during the day. Nothing refreshes a 
patient recovering from fever more than 
the sight of flowers.” 

Why did that voice stir the very depths 
of my heart? 

Some one was bending over me. Look- 
ing up, I saw Sacer M en. 

It was not ber voice I beard, gentle and 


, kind though it was: the other differed from 


ee 


it. 

“Are you awake. dear child?” asked 
Sister Magdalen. “Why, how-mach better 
you look!" 

I think I have been in heaven,’ I then 
said. 

“Something so strange has come to 'r- 
in my sleep.” 

Then sorne one drew near my bed. 

*Mother Etheidreda bas coine w see you” 
Sister M en continued. 

A cold gentle band was laid on my 
brow. 

Looking up, I saw the face of Mother 
Etbeldreda ; and, lo, it was the face of my 


| dreams! 


six we are in church, and then the work ct | 


the day begins. 
“Some go w the old women ; some tothe 
siidren; Some tothe hespital, where the 
red nightnurses wait for them; some re- 
inain to prepare ali the meals of the dav: 
some get ready to visit the poor and the 
sick out of doors; some prepare tor the 
schools. 

“Every one goes to work, and Mother 
Etheldreda bas a kind bright word for ali 
before beginning. 


ct 
* 
: 


We meet at twelve and dine. 
one half-hour’s recreation, tuen are off to 


work again. 

*“ALSIX We take tea. 

“Then comes the vesper hour, which we 
alllove;and at half-past nine our day's 
work is ended.” 


We have. 


CHAPTER XXIUL 


OR a moment a haze dimined my eyes; 
then, as it cleared, I found Mother 
theldreda gazing fixediy at me. 

What was this strange feeling, ee 
sion of mingled Lappiness and pain? Way 
should ber eyes cause my heart to beat 
rapidiy ? 

wondered ifthe delirium of fever was 
coming back to ine. 

The Leautiful saintly face so close to 
mine had suddenly grown white, and s 
half-trightened look crept into my eyes. 

I Lave lived many years since then, and 
have seen much but not until my heart 
ceases to beat sball 1 forget the beauty of 


| the angelic face bent over ine. 


“Thea you have very little time for your- | 


ae-ives?’’ [ saia. 

Rather, dear child, we should have no 
‘self,’ "’ laughed Sister Anna ‘The lite of 
individuals differs greatly from the life ofa 
conmnunity. 

We are totry to be one. I will tell you 
more another day. Do you know the doc- 
tor said you were to Lave some port wine 
ton ight ? 

“TI have brought it, ané you must drink 
it,’ and she poured the wine into a glass 
and gave it to me. 

‘Our old woinen are always particular to 
say ‘red port,’ she wenton. ‘Sometimes 
when the lite s€emins waning in one, the 
ator will ordera glass of port; and it 
would do your heart good to see their de- 
light. 

“We ge our sick people very good 
wine,” she added, with corscious pride. 
“That has put some oolor into your fair 
face. 

‘It is old Wine that we keep for our worst 

“Ain I then one of your 
Sister Anna?” I asked. 

‘Yours has been a very dangerous case," 
she replied; “bat you will seon mend 
now. 

‘Lady Courthope sent us twenty dozen 
of that wine for our invalids. Now you 
have grown faint again.” 

For the very sound of a naine from that 
outside world which I hoped never to see 


‘WOrSt Cases,” 


‘ again startled me. 


“IT am not faint, Sister Anna, 
delighted to listen to you,” I said. 
on talking tw tne.” 

Her kind face brightened. 

“T ain afraid,” sbe said laughing, ‘that I 
talk ‘uo much. 1 
oonversation. 

“Mother Etheldreda says my worst fault 
is love of gossip.”’ 

“It isa very pleasant fault,’’ I remarked. 
‘*You take people out of themsel ves.”’ 

‘Yes,’’ said the good sister, with serene 
content. 


‘*Mother Etheidreda does not 


and I ain 
“Do £°? 


mean that 


| I am really a gossip. 


‘The poor invalids like a few cheerful 
words at night. 1 think it is because I like 
talking to the sick that they made inejnight- 
sister. 

‘Mother Etheldreda is coming to see you 
before you g9 to sleep.” 

“Tt must seem very stupid of me to fall 





oneee every few minutes in this fashion ;"’ 
I said ; ‘‘but I cannot keep awake; and I 





really do enjoy a little | 





lt was not the beauty of white and red, of 
reguiar features of smiles and dimples; it 
was more like what we picture the face of 
an angel to be, bright pure, and radiant. I 
cannot describe it; I might as well try to 
set the song ofa bird to music, or write 
in words what the wild waves say. 

The very light of beaven shone in the 
dark blue eves; the very sweetness of 
heavenly love seemed to linger round the 
beautiful mouth. But woras are vague and 
weak. J 

They can give no idea of her. 

Fora few moments we looked at each 
other in silence. I could not teli what I 
felt. 

Then she spoke. 

**Welcome to Saint Etbeldreda’s,my dear 
child,” she said. “I hope you are happy 
bere.”’ 

An irrepressibie iinpulse prompted me 
to tling my weak trembling arms round ber 
neck and draw her face down to mine. 

The next moment I was sitting upright, 
my brain, as it seemned on fire, erving out 
to her, speaking wild incoherent words. 

Mother Etheldreda shook her head as 
she looked at me. 

, “Tue child is not well yet, Sister Magda- 
en. 

“She wants the greatest care. I will sit 
up with her to-morrow night.” 

I caught her band in mine and held it. 

“Stay with me,’’ I cried, ‘ta sbort time. 
I canne* let you Fo. I have seen your face 
in inv dreams all iny life.’’ 

Pale and sta » She looked at 
ezain. 

“These are fever-mists,” she said. “They 
remain tor many days when the fever has 
gone.”’ 

“No, no!" 1 cried. 

“I could show you sketch after sketch of 
a face just like yours. I have them—— 
“At home” I was about to add, when | 
checked myself, remembering that I ha‘ 
no bome. 

“I have seen your face in my dreams 
ever since I remember, Mother Etheldreds. 
It came to me every night, and ! seemed to 
hear these words, ‘May Heaven bless anda 
keep the child !” ”’ 

She grew white even to her li 

‘*Fever-mists, dear child. I ve never 
seen you before.’’ 2 

“Even your voice,” I said, “stirs iy 
heart like music that I have heard and for- 

ten. 

“Oh, Mother Etheldreda, you seem to be 
mother to ali these good sisters,io the pour, 
the sick, and the sorry, te the littie cbil- 
dren—be a incther to ime! 
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most miserable and forlorn 


‘ the 
<< oe Let me stay 


creature in the wide worl@. 
with you always.” ; 

“You shall stay, dear child, as long] as 
vou need,” she said, stooping to kiss me, 
‘as long as you will, and I will be a loving 
mother to you.” 

The very touch of her hand seeined to 
give me strength. 

] felt, but could not explain, the strange 
influence that overpowered me. 

tie pallor bad pot left her face, nor had 
the startled look gone from her eves, 

Then, having sent Sister Magdaien away, 
under a pretext of finding something for 
ine, She bent over me. 

“You know my face,” she said rapidly ; 
“vou have seen it in dreams! 

““Whoare you, child, that you should 
know me?” 

“I can never tell you wh6Tam. I have 
sworn never to tell one word of my _ story, 
never to mention my name; and I_ must 
keep my vow, mustT not, Mother Ethel- 
dreda ?”’ 

“Certainly you must," she replied, ina 
clear sweet voice, 

“Promises made to men are sacred 
enough; promises made to Heaven must 
never be broken."’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Lost and Found. 


BY WILSON BENNOR, 








sufferable nuisance, living ‘in the 

midst of mills and factories, having 
for your nearest neighbors workinen and 
inill nands. 

Indeed, her august indignation knew no 
bounds when the pros nd of Mr. 
Shields was erected just outside her garden, 
on the ground adjoining. 

The village was a village no longer, buta 
town, spreading its borders over the hills 
to the east and west, to the north and 
south. 

And down in the valley was the throp- 
bing heart, teeming with its busy peo- 
le. 

' Its factories and mills were being erected 
in what had onee been the suburbs of a vil- 
lage. , 

My aunt, Hester Stuart, and her daugh- 
ters, Geraldine and Clotilde, were ladies of 
fashion, and ali that the word implies they 
were. 

The greatest ‘catch’? of the season, the 
newest opera, and the stvles were the sui 
total of their conversation. 

lt was conceded by all the household 
that Miss Geraldine was the lady of the 
house. 

Even the mamina called her Miss Geral- 
dine. 

It wasa high tmisdemeanor to 
important prefix. 

Miss Geraldine alway had the first and 
best of everything; and Clotilde was 
obliged to submit to her, sometimes ina 
very humiliating manner. 

I, the poor dependent orphan niece, was 
chided by one and upbraided by another, 
until, between them all, my “lines’’ were 
hard ones, 

Ithought if my aunt possessed such a 
thing as a conscience, surely it would say 
to her, *S'eep no inore.”’ 

When Mr. Shields was building, and my 
aunt was unacquainted with his per- 
sonal history, this aooty manufactory, 
with its smoky chimneys, was an eye-sore 
to her fastidious taste. 

“Tt ought to be declared a nuisance, this 
rimy old factory and those greasy work- 
nen! 

“What a desirable view from our sitting- 
oom window! 

“Tt is outrageous !”’ 

Thus would iny aunt comment upon Mr. 
Shields’ workshop. 

But very svon it began to 
nown that Mr. 
or. 

Then she began to cultivate his acquaint- 
Ines and to court his tavor. 

He was rich. 

He would be such a capital husband for 
Liss Geraldine. 

Siege was laid immediately, and if cun- 

ug diplomacy was to be depended upon, 

rely the citadel inust surrender. 

Mr. Shields was reported to be perfectly 

pervious to the arts and wiles spread out 

rhim by mamimas and daughters who 
pre on the *lock-out,’’ so to speak. 

It was generally supposed that he had 

en through ‘‘deep waters.”’ 

he gossips said that he had,when a jour- 
yinan and poor, loved a lacy whose 
1er would not consent to the inateh until 
could produce a stipulated suin. 

He worked hard, and began to aimassa 

une. 

But the girl was fickle, and before he was 

dy had married another. 

This embittered him. 

‘ow he was weddel to his work. 

usiness was his idol; money his wife 

1 children. 

le scarcely gave asecond glance to any 

pinan. 

{y aunt and Miss Geraldine began to lay 

pir plans, and the distant, reserved Mr. 
jelds was olten invited to balis and din- 
8. 


\: Aunt Hester declared it to be an in- 


omit the 


be generally 
Shields was a bache- 





Imost any afternoon you co ild hear 
in iaughing and exchanging terry Sai- 
froin the window. 

8 the days went by I often noticed him 
ing intently at ine as I performed my 
y word. 

gometimes, when I was dusting the sit- 
-room, I would chance to look towards 
alll and catch his glance, 


' 


| suid, ‘Mona, herealter try 





I often wondered what he thought of me, 
if he thoought of me at all. 

Perbaps he was only meditating, lost in 
his speculations, and his eyes happened to 
rest on me. 

I tortured my brain to find a solution to 
this enigma, asking inyselt if I was vain 
enough to suppose that Kenneth Shields 
was thinking of ine. 

This indifferent nan was only thinking 
of his gains and losses. 

He had no possible interest in a girl who 
washed dishes and dusted rooms in her 
aunt's fine establishment. 

Shall I tell you how his appearance struck 
me, and how deeply I became interested 
in him, in those days ? 

I cannot describe him quite as ho 
appeared to me. 
can tell you only of his wer! blonde 
hair and his deep gray eyes, of the well- 
built figure, standing perhaps five feet 
seven. 

I cannot tell of a beautiful Apollo, tall 
and beyond all men fair; but I can sey in 
pure truthfulness that this calm, almost 
grave tace fascinated and drew me on with 
a powerful hold which other fairer faces had 
no power to do. 

I felt iny poor heart fluttering when his 
eyes rested upon me. 

crept away to chide myself with re- 
newed vigor in the privacy of iry own 
apartinent. 

Thus I had grown familiar with him, and 
his daily appearance I began to wateh for, 
and when he failed to come, I often went 
to my room, and cried, just out of sheer 
loneliness. 

His presence was a solace ; although ne 
had never spoken to me, yet I was sad and 
disconsolate when he was absent. 

One evening my aunt and cousins were 
going out. ° 

I was assisting them, when I chanced to 
drop Miss Geraldine’s ivory fan and break 
the tiny mirror. 

She tapped me smartly on the ear, and, 
in bitter anger, said, ‘‘You awkward little 
fool! Now iny fan is inanice condition ! 
If you cannot be more careful hereafter, 
you had better let things alone !”’ 

Turning to her mamuna, she said, “Mr. 
Shields always takes my fan, if I chance to 
lay it down, and now it's utterly ruined by 
the carelessness of that thing !”’ 

She looks daggers at ine. 

Aunt Hester, I thought, might have given 
ine some sympathy ; she only turned and 


you have irritated Miss Geraldine consider- 
ably. Do not vex yourself; I wiil get 
another fan for you, dear child,’ she said to 
her daughter. 

When they were gone, I threw myself 
upon the sola and gave vent to my pent-up 
sorrow. 

No reproaches, however unjust and harsh, 


' no culting reprimands, no scornful looks, 
‘could cause me to cry in their presence ; I 


kept control over my emotions, and wept 
only when alone. 

I cried and sobbed, and longed for most 
any fate that would free me froin this 
thraldoin. 

Finally I must have fallen into an uneasy 
sluinber. 

The sense that tells us someone is near 
awoke ime. 

Standing motionless, looking down upon 
me in silent pity, was Mr. Shields, 

I hurriedly started up, muttering some 
kind of apology, and very much ashamed 
ot ny tear-stained face and rumpled hair. 
I requested hitn to be seated, and he sat 
down, not on the chair near him, but be- 
side me on the sofa, 

I was confused, and knew not what to do 
or say. 

I suppose he had perception enough to 
notice my agitation. Ile was all caliuimess 
and ease. 

I wonder if it were possible he could hear 
my toolish heart beat, and see the tremor 
of iny lips, when I tried to answer his 
questions. 

“You are in trouble to-night, Mona ?”’ 

I shall remember to my dving day the in- 
expressible sweetness of these sympathizing 
tones. I thought, as I always have since, 
that it was the inost musical voice IT had 
heard in all my troubled, dreary life. 

“You were sobbing in your sleep when I 
came in; what was it? Are you lonely ? 
Aunt and cousins are gone, aren't they ? 
Well, cheer up; I will stay here until they 
return. Are they unkind to you ?” 

I could not tell an untruth now, with the 
tear stains still on iny cheeks ; so T replied 
‘Miss Geraldine scolded me because I 
dropped ber fan and broke the mirror, and 
Aunt Hester, too.”’ 

Here I completely broke down, and cried 
asit I was never going w stop. He sat 
awhile in silence, and let me sob undis- 
turbed ; then he said, laying his hand upon 
my head, “Don't give way to your grief; 
come, cheer, up; you are hurt by cross 
words and reproachbes, but there is sunshine 
after rain. Mona, to-night you and I ure 
drawing very near to each other; I, too, 
have been stung by ingratitude. I have 
sounded the depths of bitter waters and 
by the pertidy of one person 1 was 
sunk to the depths of despair. But I am 
out of this slough of despond, and am now 
far happier than I wonld have been 
had aftairs gone diflerently. I ain in a posi- 


tion which perhaps I should not have 
attained if I nad gained what I coveted 
above all these at ' y 

bitter disap t 


found a panacea 

“Now lamina very trang state of 
mind; and Mona, little friend, 1 have ob- 
served you, and am aware you are vt 
happy- 

“We will sympathize with each other, 
and in our matual friendship dispel part of 
the gloom.”’ 


to be careful ; | 


EVENING POST. 
| 


| His kind words, so mildly spoken, the 
| most wentle that it had been my good for- 
tune to hear since I was an inmate of my 
aunt's house, went totny lonely heart like 
a soothing balin. 

I rallied, and soon we began to talk. 
The hours flew by rapidly. 

“You and I are only beginning to know 
each other, Mona,"’ said iny new-found 
friend at last. 

a are going to be capital friends, 
an ert 

No more was said, for aunt and cousins 
caine in, and our evening together was cut 
short. 

They were profuse in playful reproaches, 
and Mr. Shields was scolded in a pretty 
wT for not attending the party. 

Ile said, ‘Well, you see, 1 was detained 
by important business until I feared it was 
too late; then I ——- here, thinking 
perhaps some of you werb at home. 

1 found Miss Mona, and as she was all 
alone, I thought I should be doing my duty 
with her. 

“So I stayed, and we have had quite a 
delightful talk." 2 7 

Aunt Ilester made some reply, and cal- 
culated to annihilate me, 

They all seemed to_.want to box my 
ears, : 

So I just “folded my tent like an~ Arao, 
and as silently stole away.’ 

The next morning I had my orders, I 
was given iny disinissal, 

I was soundly reprimanded for my for- 
wardness, and iny aunt and cousins took 
turns in taunting me. 

Then I was spirited away in the night- 
time to my aunt's farm far out in the coun- 
try, exiled, abandoned, driven away. 

7 * ” ~ . - 


, 


One evening I went to a neighbor’s to get 
a book, 

The short winter day was closing in on 
my return. 

A wagon passed me. 

Its occupant, a man, was muffled up; he 
looked at me as he passed ; the ejaculation, 
“Mona!” came out in a very emphatic 
manner. I looked up; it was Kenneth 
Shields. 

Ilurriedly he juinped out, 

“Mona, where are you going? Is this 
where you have been all thistime? I made 
bold to inquire your whereabouts, but 
your aunt gave ine very unsatisfactory an- 
swers, 

“You did steal away in a dreadfully inys- 
terious manner. 

“from standing at iny elbow you fled in- 
to the vast unknown.” 

I could hardly speak for joy; for the 
light in Kenneth’s cyes was clearly that of 
love. 

Ino longer accused myself of vanity 
when IT contessed with dejight that he really 
| did think of ine, 

Well, it is the old, old story. 

The next day L bade adicu to the dreary 
farm, and with my promised husband 
started for the city, on reaching which we 
went to his sister's where I stayed till we 
were quietly married, 

Then we took rail to inv aunt’sjand Ken- 
neth introduced me as “Mrs, Suields’’ to 
aunt and cousins. 

They were astounded and ashamed, and 
] contess that the sudden transformation 
| from plain Mona Norton to Mrs. Kenneth 
Shields quite startled me, 

They welcomed us in a tolerably hospita- 
ble manner, and for forin’s sake we stayed 
to dinner; still a latent spark of resentinent 
lingered underneath the show of  pood- 
will. 

‘Mona, dear,” said iny husband when we 
were alone, “were you resigned to your 





let ine Know your place of residence? You 
did nut intend to forget me ?” 

“Indeed, I did not; and if you had not 
come to rescue me, [ don’tthink I could 
have gone on living. But] am happy now 
so Jet us forget the past.’’ 

_ —_—_- © ~<—- ~ 


| Tue ALPINE Horn.—The Alpine horn, 
which is so continually beard in some parts 
of Switzerland, bas tnany legends attached to 
it. The following isone story of its origin: 
—A young herdsman, sleeping in his loft, 
was one bight aroused by wonderful music 
which made him weep tor pleasure. 
ing down he saw three men in the kitchen 
apparently engaged in inaking cheese. 
Atter they had separated the curds froin 

| the whey, they poured the whey into three 
buckets. In one it appeared red, in one 
green, and in one as whi.e as snow. Then 
they called to the herdsinan to comme down: 
and the man standing by the red bucket, 
who was of gigantic proportions and had a 
voice like thunder, invited him to choose 
and drink the b'oody liquid which should 
give him strength and energy above all bis 
companions, The stranger who held the 
green bucket, who was of a milder aspect, 
bade him drink and inherit the finest herds 
and richest pastures of the Alps. The thir 
offered only the instrument to make such 
music as he had listened to. The herds- 
man, still under the influence of the 
enchanting strains, chose and drank the 
white liquor. 

Immediately the three men vanished, the 
fire which they bad kindledjwent out, but 
froin its expiring spark sprang a horn,which 
the herdsinan seized and plaved upon till 

He took it to the mnou 


t saluted a pretty sl 


ntains with 


turned his affect } 

\ Is, he learned one day that ber father 
had promised her in marriage to @ rich citi 
zen of Berne, and in afit of desperation he 
resolved to quit his native mountains. He 
hid his precious born amang the rocks, 
and beca:ne a soldier in a foreign country. 


sickness fell upon Lim and be returned to 
his native vailey. 

He wandered forth to the mountains, and 
was inet by an old shepherd, who gave him 
aletter. it was from his beloved, whom 
he bad thought false tohim. “I leave this 
letter to tell thee I died faithful tothee. I 
know thou wilt some day return to thy 
home."’ Wild with grief, he wandered on, 
not knowing where he went, till he espied 
his horn in the crevice where he had hidden 
it. He mechanically put it to bis lips, and, 
as the inountain echoes replied to hin, he 
fancied that it was the voice of his lost love. 
He biew again a blast so tremendous that 
all tue —— heard and wondered, but in 
the effort his heart broke and his spirit 
passed away. 


_  —P- <> - — 


Bric -a-Brac. ni faes 





Fans.—The fashion of carrying fans was 
brought from Italy in the time of Henry 
VIIL., and young men used them in the 
16th and 17th century. 


PRetTTy.—Abdalla, the father of Maho- 
met, Was a poor cainel driver, but so hand- 
some that when he married, two hundred 
despairing inaidens died broken hearted. 

PRIMITIVE ARCHITECTURE.—The Egy? 
tians of to-day commence the building ot a 
house by tracing an outline plain on the 
ground with the aid of a suck of plaster. 

RUNRIG.—Thisis a term applied toa kind 
of cultivation once common throughout 
Scotland, in which the alternate patches or 
ridges of a field belonged to different pro- 
prievors or tenants, 

THE SUNFLOWER.—The leaves of the 
sunflower are employed by the Chinese as 
asubmituto for, or forimixing with, tobaceo, 
Its tibre they use to adulterate and dye 
their silken fabrics, 

THE CoLorns,.—W hite, the emblein of In- 
nocence and purity; red the color of pas 
sion; blue, constancy ; green, hope ; pink, 
love; violet frierdship; brown tndifference; 
black, death and despair. 

No SALT.—An old law in Holland, con- 
demned criminals to be wholly deprived of 
salt as the severest punishinent in that 
iInoist country. The effect was that they 
were a prey to internal parasites, 

THE GRAY MarkE.—Atnong the notes to 
the third chapter of his History of England, 
Lord Macaully alludes to the vulgar pro- 
verb that “the gray mare is the better 
horse,”’ attributing its rise to the preterenee 
given in the seventeenth century to the 
ray mares of Flanders over the coach- 
horses of England, 


Dog AND CatT.—A New York lady had 
a pet dog and cat that were very found of 
each other and never quarrelled. When 
the dog wished to go Into the kitchen he 
would stand by the door and puss would 





jump up, catch one paw on the lateh and 


| press the other on the thuinb piece, and, as 


fate, and would you have made no effort to | 


Peer- | 


After many years had passed,as great home- , 


‘ 


the door swung open, she would dropdown 
on the dog’s back ana ride in in triainph. 


Hinbpoo BABIES.—It is said that when a 
Ifindoo priest baptizes a little babe he uses 
the following words: ‘Little babe, thon 
enterest the world weeping, while all 
around thee siniles, contrive to live that 
you tnay depart in siniles, while all around 
you weep.”’ Let's see, these Hindoo peo- 
ple are the ones that we send tracts to, are 
they not? Why wouldu’t ithe a good idea 
to have them send us some of their religion 
in exchanye for the tracts, 


LADIES AND SPELLING. — Ladies of rank 
in the last century did not know bow to 
spell very well. Lady Strafford wrote 
ofthe death-strugygles of her favorite dog, 
“poor charming Fubs’’ as follows: “Am it 
leved sue it dyed, fall of lov leening ite 
head in iny bosom, never oflered to soap at 
any body in its horrid torter but nusse ites 
head tous and loock earnestly upon me 
and Sue, whoe erved tor thre dave am if it 
had been for a childe or husband.” 


InNseCT OncHnesTRA. — In Gardiner's 
Music of Nature, we are told on what notes 
the buzzot Bees and the hui of other tIn- 
sects is pitched. He says, The Gnat hums 
in Aj; the Death-watel: calls in B flat; the 
Cricket chirps in BK natural; the buzzota 
Bee-hive is Fj a House-fly huiusin F first 
space; the Humble-bee an octave lower; 
and a Cockchater in D below the line. <A 
whole orchestra night be composed of in- 
sect voices, the Dor-beetle taking the Dass, 
the Gnats the trumpets, and so 0n,”’ 


ALASTOR.—In classical mythology this 
name is used as a surnaine Of Zeus or Jupl- 
ter. Itisalso used to signily a deity who 
yunishes—the never-forgetting, revengeful 
Louse demon or spirit Who, in Ccousequence 
ot some crime perpetrated, persecutes a 
family from generation, Aceording to the 
belief of the tune, if Cicero had killed lin- 
self bv the fireside of Augustus, the family 
of the iatter would) have been persecuted 
for generations by Alastor. There are 
various opinions about Alastor. Some of 
the early writers thought he was the saine 
as Azael; others that he was the demon 
hitasels. 


GeTTiIne Evew.—-On a Lake Shore going 
‘ 


into Detroit the other day a newly tarrie 
couple the bride 4ppearing to be about 
twenty-five years l, and the grooin being 
ada er iit cha year or two younger, 

W va I , 

“ a! _ 
" ~ 
i yeneral * 

st W iri ist esentinentin ner oun 


tenance she turned around in her seat and 
said: *Madaimn, will you have your son 
close the window behind you?’ The ‘son’ 
closed bis mouth instead, and the ‘mada.’ 


didn’t giggle again for sixteen wiles, 
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HOPELESS. 


BY Cc. J, 





1 feel that all the flowers of life 
Have faded in my grasp, 

And now but dead and dying stalks 
My weary Bowers clasp. 


I] raise them to my quivering ps 
1 press them to my heart 

But, ob ! no freshness there I fad, 
No dewy perfumes startf 


From out thetr dreary, blackened depths ; 
And eo | lose my hold, 

And let them moulder into dust— 
Thetr little story told, 


While I go on to tread a path 
By fruits and flowers unblest, 
With ceaseless, aching seuse of palo 
That will not let me rest. 
E> —_ a 


THE MYSTERY OF 
BRITELEIGH HALL. 


BY'J. CAMPBELL, 








CHAPTER IV. 


* FE etaried off as for dear life. 
At first, the mare shied a little,and 
seemed inelined to be troublesome, 

Bat she found that it was a practised 
hand Chat beld the reins, and resigned her- 
nelf to obedienee accordingly. 

Instead of driving down the avenue to 
the gate whietr led into the village, and 
which was oniv about three hundred yards | 
from the house, To tarned off sharply on 
leaving the vard, and chose the pravel-road 
whieh, leading to the principal entrance ot 
the tianston, pressed on through the eutire 
breadth of the park to another gate on the | 
far side of at, and which Opened into the 
Tralee 

bv adopting this course, the odds were 
considerably inotmy favor, for To hoped to 
reach the park pute and emerge inte the | 
high-road before any one could start in pur- 
suit. 

Onee fairivion the road, IT woulda try the 
nettie of the tare, 

Ituntortunately,we should be overtaken, 
and it etme to aclose fight—which T scarce- 
iv «cloubted—the farther we were from 
Briteleigh Hall the better, and the greater 
chance Tshould have of dividing our pur- 
suersand grappling with thea singly. 

Of one thing Lwas certain, and it) ren- 
dered tae stnguine of success—as Mr. Win- 
tock oulv Kepetwo horses beside the mare, 
only two mounted borsemen eould follow, 
Ile would nottry a velnele; for bis) others 
were heavier than the gis, and would place 
our pursuers ata great disadvantage. | 

“Solio, soho, lass !—steady 0 as the mare, 
being aresh from the stable, began to lay 
her ears back and to address herself to ber 
Work. 

It was with diMeulty that Leouldf restrain 
her frou dashing off at full speed. 

We should require her utimost by-and-by. | 
1 did not wish to wind inv antinal at start- | 
ing, but to husband her strength for a long 
pall. 

Steadily across the park at a sharp trot. 

The wate is reached, 

Throwing the reins to Miss Wintoeck, I 
leaped down, unbarred the gate, and lead 
the mare through. 

Up again and off, but rather taster than 
before, though To still held the inare tn 
cheek, for LT could see there was a heavy 
drag for her up a long steep hill a few iniles 
distant. 

If we can only reach its summit, we will 
then be not more than a dozen titles from 
Raleigh station, Whence we can reach the 
metropolis, 

It was rather a trving task for the mare ; 
buat she usust and spall ado it. 

Miss Wintock tiad searcely spoken since 
our exit frou the thall, Seeuilng asae teartal 
of distracting: iy attention, bat evidently 
Mb Ayreat State Of excitement; and every 
senso isson the alert, for she looks back re- 
peated|y and earnestly through the looming 
darkness, and starts nervously at the slight- 
est soured. 

The foot of the hill is gained. 

Itisaimuch beavier drag for the 
than I had anticipated; for the road on 
this part has lately been pravelled, and with 
a Vehicle behind and two persons la it, no 
animal can fairly be expected to ascend it 
at full trot. 

Suddenly Miss Wintock grasps mny aro. 

“Tisten ! 

‘*Thev are already on our track 1" 

Lturn my heat. 

The sharp tnetallic ring of horses’ hoofs 
strikes faintly on the ear. 


We are pursued, and by more than one 
person ; there are at least (wooon our tral, 
and they are following us at toll speed. 

No doubt the Wintocks have saddled the 
extra horse, and will leave untried no 
means, fair ov foul, to regain their captive. 

Phe mare tolls and pants as Lue steep ac 

\ y Dewins upeon i r thowers, 

. r ‘ \ her ti ‘ 
% 
a \ vh | 1s 
j . A ross . 

Wesre more tha riiway ay 
and the r sinter is) hh bhe*sa vom? ste p 
im fact, Sliiipiv & wenlie rise. 

With a snort, a proud toss of ber flowing 
mane, and a loud neigh dehan@®, sine 
pricks up her ears and Incceases Ler speed. 
She bas caught the clitler of the rattling 

wis behind. and, with the instinct and 


eimulation of all spirited animals, is deter- 
taimedi net to be distanced. 


mare | 


Gallant creature! 

Not another stroke with the whip, it I 
have to fight our battle out or foot on the 
road, 

Indeed, there is no occasion; on gaining 
the ridge of the hill she has bolted. 

The foam is frotning and dripping in 
fleeces froin her bit; the wheels are whirl- 
ing with a flerceness that renders us dizzy. 
lean hear and feel the strain upon the 
shafis as ber iron-clad beels dash the sparks 
from the flintson the road, and every in- 
stunt expect them to snap like rotten tow. 

Will the axles hold and the springs stand? 
The friction is enough to make tires and 
spokes fly asunder, 

The moon is just rising above the huri- 
zon. 

Ly her light we can discern two mounted 
riders coining on behind at a great pace; 
one is considerably in advance oi the ovaer. 
No doubt they are the Winutocks, 

They are gaining rapidly upon us. Ah! 
the foremost is Mr. George, 

I recognize the horse also, 

It is the swilt supple bay he usually rides 
—and which is more than a match for the 
Inare at any tine, Inuch more 8o with a ve- 
hicle and two persons behind her. 

There is no help for it, and we cannot es- 
—~ an encounter. 

low furiously our pursuers ride ! George 
Wintock is within a hundred yards, 

I fancy I can see bythe light of the moon 
that his visage is ghastly with passion. 

] can see his coadjutor strike the rowels 


| fiercely into the flanks of his charger, in 


order to cone up with him. 

The mare is getting over her pet, and is 
slackening her speed. 

I tighten my grasp of the reins and speak 
coaxtugly to her, 

She is under command and well in hand. 
Shall we pull up at once and do battle? No; 
we will hold on till the last mninute. 

The foremost rider is close upon us; the 
second is not far behind. 

With loud impreeations, they shout to us 
to Slop. 

I glance at my companion. 

The cool night-air and the hope of escape 
have wrought wonders, 

‘The stern, almost tierce light on those 


| lustrous dark eyes reassures me. 


“Can you take the reins tor a minute?” 

She stretched out her delicate fingers by 
way of reply. 

“Pull evenly and not too tightly. 

“Keep her tithe middle of the road if 
you can, 

“Be cool, and let ber go her own pace.” 

“Draw up, or you're a dead man!” 

I turned. 

George Wintock was within a yard of me, 
his hunting-whip raised, the heavy handle 
about to descend upon my skull. 

Springing to my feet and balancing my- 
selias Dest Limight, I poised the gig-whip, 

wrrving his blow and keeping him at bay. 

‘inding that I bad the longer weapon, he 
jommediately changed his tactics for a das- 
tardly mode of attack, of which no man, let 
avione a sportsinan, who is supposed to love 
his horse, could ever possibly be guilty. 

Spurring bis steed, he rode past me tothe 
tiare’s bead, and raising himself in the stir- 
rups, aimed ‘a crushing blow just bebind 
the ears, intending to fell her to the ground, 
in which case we should in the melee have 
been at his merey. 

It was well meant; but at the critical in- 
stant the animal swerved slightly, so as to 
evade its full force. 

It was, however, sufficiently powerful to 
mnake berstumble and sink almost upon 
her Knees. 

But the ruffian 
without his host. 

Hie was within reach of my whip-handle, 
and, as the mare rose, I, wrought to a pitch 
of desperation by our position, and incensed 
by his cowardiy and brutal act, swung the 
butt-end with resistiess foree, striking bitin 


had for once reckoned 


‘on the side of the head, breaking the whip 


| 











handle into several pieces, and hurling biim | 


headlong against the bark by the roadside. 
I had the satistaction of seeing his horse 
gallop riderless away. ¥ 

A shriek burst trou Miss Wintock, and I 
clutehed the reins, 

It was high time, for the poor mare, mad 
with agony, was up on her bind legs, tight- 


| ing with ber fore-feet in the air. 


For a second it seemed as if we should 
topple over; the nexi, she was stagvering 
from side to side like a drunken tian. 

Mechanically, I drew one of ty stall 
pistols—in my excitement, IT had tll that 
inoment entirely forgotten thein. 

“Keep off, sir!—keep off, as you value 
vour lite!’ IL shouted to the elder Wintock, 
tor he was close Upop us, 

His reply was a torrent of imprecations 
and threats, 

“Give itto me! 

“You attend tothe mare,” cried the heroic 
girl as she snatched the pistol quickly fromm 
iuy band. 

I] know how to use it, and I will not be 
retaken alive !"" 

In truth, there was full oceupation for 
both iny hands, as momentarily f expected 
the poor animal to fall in ber flurry. 

lt was as mucb as | could do to keep ber 


. rs. 
l ered with the 1 ire, there was I 
} w = st it 
s ab to | ps uly 
ul, anu hice toe enewy nbn loan, when 
a heavy biow froin the butt-end Mr. 
Wintock’s whip across the back of inv head 


kKuocked me from inv seat. 

Had L not let go the reins with one hand 
ind caught at the side of the gig, 1 should 
have fallen on the inare’s back. 

As it — I ~~ sideways to the bot- 
tom of the gig, leanin wer : s 
the opleubhense. aint on ae 


| The mare gave a lurch, and was nearly | 
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down, but with a struggle recovered her from the windows of the only inn in the 


footing. 

Mr, Wintock's arm was raised to repeat 
the blow. 

I gave myself up for lost, for he struck 
with tremendous force. 

Suddenly there was a vivid flash and a 
loud report. 

Miss Wintock had fired straight at our as- 
sailant, who on the instant bad pulled up 
short, 80 that the ball struck the animal in- 
stead of the man ! 

Stung with the wound, alarmed at the 
noise, it uttered a loud snort, bounded aside 
and galloped a short distance, and then fell, 
Mr. Wintock narrowly escaping being 
crushed as it stumbled and rolled upon the 
ground. 

The report of the pistol startled the mare 
and seeined to arouse her failing energies. 

Pricking up ber ears, she shook herself 
till the harness rattled again; then started 
forward at a brisk pace, though not nearly 
80 fast as before. 

The Wintocks had got the worst of the 
encounter. 

Yet our plight was but a sorry one. 

1 could scarcely keep my seat in the gig, 
froin the eftects of the blow, which had al- 
most stunned ime. 

My wound, too, bled profusely, saturat- 
ing Miss Wintock’s white kerchief, which, 
as we rode along, she had contrived to bind 
around my head, in spite of her own ner- 
vous agitation. 

We had gained the level road and our 
progress was easier. 

But the mare had been cruelly used, and 
it was evident she would not stand a long 
journey without rest. 

The station was still many miles distant. 
In her present state, she inust break down 
long ere we could reach it. 

Indeed, I was fur froin feeling sure that I 
could myself hold out during such a jour- 
ney. 

There was, too, just a chance that Mr. 
Wintock, being well acquainted with the 
locality, might, by misrepresenting the case 
—or by bribery, or by an admixture of both 
—procure fresh horses and aid without re- 
turning to Briteleigh Hall, and then recoin- 
mence the pursuit. 

Tt was an ugly fact—1 had literally stolen 
his mare and gig. 

1 bad also eloped with his ward; for so he 
might term it, though she was no longer a 
minor. 

These, on the face of things, were plausi- 
ble pretexts by which he might almost coin- 
mand assistance from any reasonable per- 
son. 

Before us stretched a long dreary com- 
mon, Which we inust cross. 

There might be other dangers, from 
trampsor from gangs of gipsies, who not 
unfrequently encamped in that locality. In 
my present state I could be of but little use 
to my fair companion as a defender. 

Miss Wintock seemed to sbare my un- 
spoken thoughts. 

Turning to me, she said: “Mr. Meredfth, 
you have been brought into sad trouble on 
ny account. 

“It would have been better, perhaps, for 
you to have left me to iny fate.” 

“My dear young lady, do not pain me by 


indulging such a thought fora moment. If | 


oveasion demanded it, I would gladly do 
the same again. 

“The risk to me is nothing. 

“IT only wish I could see my ~-ay clearly 
what next to do for the best. 

“But I confess nyself totally at a loss.”’ [ 
spoke faintly and despondingly. 

“Can we not seck shelter for a while, at 
least at the first inn we happen upon? Your 


wound could be looked to, and the mare | 


might rest a little.”’ 
“TI fear that would not do. 
‘The Wintoeks, Knowing we are on the 


high-road, will probably guess that we shall 


mnmake ali haste to the metropolis. 

“Depend upon it, they will not part with 
you without another effort. 

“It is now getting very late. 

“If we stop at all, we inust put up till the 
morning; for 1 do not see how we could 
start again from a strange inn till early 
dawn. 4 

*No doubt our pursuers will make every 


inquiry in following us, and will be quick. | 


iy onour track. 

“What if they should overtake us and 
give me in charge to a constable for steal- 
ing the horse and gig? 


“Not that I care for myself; but you. 


would be left without a protector, and en- 
tirely at their mercy. 


“And yet I fear that I could do but little | 


in that way just now. 

“Indeed, Lamat my wits’ end; for it 1s 
plain that we cannot travel much farther in 
our present plight.’ 

“Then why not leave the high road at 
once? 

“See! there are lights in the valley yon- 
der to the left; and there isa turning a 
little farther on, which apparently leads 
that way. 

‘Let us try it. 
safe refuge. 

“They will not dream that we dare stay 
so near the Hall. 

“If they look for us at all, it will be far- 
ther away.” 

The suggestion struck 
one;and 
native. 

‘“zood!"’ T said. 

“A lady’s witexcels a 
anv time.’’ 

So saying, I turned the mare's head, and 
leaving the bigh road across the common 
drove steadily down to the spot where the 
lights appeared. 

About two miles’ distant we found a scat- 
tered village. 

The lights we had seen were reflected as 


Possibly we may find a 


ime as a capital 
in fact there seemed to be no alter- 


man's invention 


ace. 

tne might forthe bog or tro” wha che 
yt it mint 10 deal ano 
| ~~ radi aap A ti, I gave the mar 
and wl into the rere 4 hostler’s ‘Keeping, 
into the house. " 


and, with Miss Wintoc 
Bonitace was seated in the big parlor,tak. 
ing it very cosily. 

Staking myself quite at home, I handed 
my companion to a chair, and called tor re. 
freshments, 

While be was serving usT said, “Lang. 
lord, I want a sleeping apartinent for -yis 
young lady.” 

The tellow was a mere clod—shee 
carroty-baired and bloated; apparently 4 
good-tempered kind of being, yet sum. 
ciently astute where his own interest was 
concerned. 


piciously. 

Truly, neither of us cut a very respect. 
able figure. 

Miss Wintock in her plain dark dress, 
surmounted by old Martha's horribly anti. 

uated bonnet and threadbare shaw]; and 

with ny wounded head bound up in 4 
blood-stained handkerchief. 

There was sufficient reason for the inan's 
distrust. 

“Very sorry, sir—very sorry, indeed; 
can't have it. 

‘‘Never let beds to strange folks this tine 
o’night.”’ 

‘Well, but you see—’’ 1 commenced re. 
monstrating. 

- He gruffly cut my speech short. 

‘‘Noa, I say, I doan’t, and I doan’t want 

to. 
“You can’t have any beds here; and that 
settles it.’’ 

At this juncture the landlady entered the 
room. 

She seemed to be rathera genteel sort of 
person compared with her spouse, and to be 
about retiring. 

I at once “oe to her. 

‘“‘Madain, I ain requesting the landlord 
to oblige me witha night’s accommodation 
for this young lady. 

‘““We have been attacked on the road and 
compelled to turn out of our way, and we 
cannot possibly reach our destination to- 
night. 

“I am agreeable to rest any place my- 
selt—a shakedown in the barn, or the sota 
in the corner there. 

“Put me where you please, only make 
the young lady coinfortable. 

‘You bave uny horse and gig in the sta- 
ble; put them under lock and key as se 
curity, if you like. 

“We are willing to pay any reasonable 
charge as well, in advance. What more can 
you require?”’ 

As I — I took out my purse, not very 
heavily lined, but sufficiently so for pres 
ent need. 

Money Miss Wintock had none. 

The landlady glauced suspiciously at the 
young lady. 

She could not, judging from her facial 
expression, make her out at all. 

Her costuine was decidedly not that of s 
lady; but the word ‘‘attacked’’ awakened 
her curiosity. 

‘“‘Deary ine! attacked by them there 
traps. 

“I am glad they d:d not rob you, for I 
see you still have your purse. 

“How did you manage to get away from 
thei?” 

And then she hurriedly proceeded witha 
String of eager questions, scarcely waiting 
| fora reply. 

“She is really a lady born and bred,” I 
interrupted. 

“You surely will not turn her out at this 
hour of the night?” 

“But I cannot understand why a_ lady 
| should come abroad in such a dress as 

that,’’ she said, sareastically. 

While she spoke ar, idea seemed to force 
itself into her mind, and she archly added, 
“Unless it is a runaway match. 

| “In that ease ny husband and 1 would 
rather have nothing to do with it. 

“We — get into trouble.” 

“I sh’ud think not—I sh’ud think not;no 
runaway folks in Bob Siimpsen’s house, 
he knows it. 

“Come, young people, you must go fud- 
der; we can't have folks like you here,” 
_ blurted out the landlord, moving frou the 
| room, and calling to the hostler: 

‘Ben, put that mare in agen; lady and 
| gent’s goin’ on.”’ 

I was about to remonstrate further and 
more strongly; but Miss Wintock rose in- 
dignantly to hee feet. 

Hitherto her natural shyness, combined 
with the false and very unpleasant position 
ws which she was placed, had kept her 

ent. 

Unpinning the old shawl, and raising the 
hideous bonnet, she shook her glossy blac 
hair until it hung down in clustering 
mnasses over her shoulders. 

“Yes, landlord, I am a lady—though 
you seem to doubt it—and a very shame 
fully oppressed and injured one. 

“T ain not estapelied to enlighten a siran- 





ger respecting my private affairs; but this 
gentieman has just risked his life in wy 
service. 

“You see he is notin a fit state to drive 


me on to the next town, even if it were not 
so late. 
“I beg of you as aman—if you have 4m 
manhood in’ youn—and for buimanity’s 548% 
| OTe —— 
34 ou my word, my hon 
pro : she ecatiousd, proudly and passioe” 
ately, and with a short, scornfal isugh 


‘that you inour no risk. 


He eyed us both for a moment very sus 
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“We are not burglars, that you should 
dread us 80.”’ 

The moment Miss Wintock threw aside 
her bonnet and began to speak, the land- 
lady fixed upon heran earnest, scrutiniz 
ing look, bending forward, with parted lips, 
and scanning her features narrowly. 

«““W hy—surely—can it be?’’ she cried, in 
wonderment, eagerly seizing the young 
lady by both hands. 

“Why, Bob, ’tis Miss Wintock, as I'm 
alive! 

“Don’t you remember my dear young 
mistress that used to be at the Hall? 

“Ob, my dear young lady, who could 
have dreamed of seeing you in such a pre- 
dicament! 

‘‘What bas happened? 
been so | 

“They said you left the Hall and went 
abroad after your poor pa’s death. 

“Stay here! 

“Yes; that you shall, for a twelvemonth, 
if you like, and have the hest bed in the 
house, too.”’ 

The sudden outburst of the landlady 
took Miss Wintock by surprise, and the 
warin-hearted creature rattled on in such 
voluble style as to admit of no reply. 

Bob Simpson had returned to the bar- 
parior, after bawling out his orders to the 
hostler from the passage, and had stood as 
if stupefied during Miss Wintock’s trans- 
formation and passionate appeal. 

It was more than his limited stock of 
brains could cope with. 

He had half turned away again, possibly 
with the intention of hastening the _ hos- 
tler’s inovements. 

But his wile’s exclamations brought hin 
to a sudden halt, and be remained staring 
and gaping with open mouth, as the mu- 
tual recognition took place, Mrs. Siimpson, 
in her delight, almost forcing Miss Win- 
tock back intothe chair from which she had 
risen. 

“Eh! 

“W hat? 

“Bless me! Miss Wintock! 

“I declare, who'd ha’ thought it! 
d’ye do, miss? 

“Very glad to see ye, and thank’ee kind- 
ly.”’ 

” And he took her tiny hand in both his 
great rough cluinsy ones, and caressed it 
fondly. 

Olt again he started quickly into the pas- 
sage and tothe back door which led into 
the yard. 

‘*Ben!’’ he shouted, ‘“‘take that mare out 
agen. 

‘“jie her a good rub down, and feed her 
well. 

‘Lady and gen‘l'man ain't a goin’ on 
agen.” 

It was a lucky hit our turning off from 
the high-road, for the landlady proved to 
have been an attached servant of Miss Win- 
tock’s parents, who had lived with then 
tirst when quite a girl, had grown to wo- 
manhood in their service, and afterwards 
married a well-to-do, though not very in- 
tellectual partner. 

The numerous kindnesses she had _ re- 
ceived froin her dear young mistress, as 
she still tondly termined her, and whose spe- 
cial attendant she had been,now bore grate- 
ful fruit; and she was most assiduous in 
her kind attentions to bath, though it was 
evident that her curiosity was excited to 
the highest pitch by Miss Wintock’s sudden 
appearance at such a time, alone, in such 
company as mine, and above all things in 
such a strange attire. 

“‘Ye’re safe housed for the rest o’ this 
night, miss, at least,’’ said our host,as, pois- 
ing his glass to drink the young lady’s very 
good health, he glanced up at the old-fash- 
ioned blunderbuss suspended over the 
mantel-piece, and to which was appended 
a card with “Loaded” inscribed upon it in 
legible characters. 

“TIT shu’d like to see any little half dozen 
on ’em try to git you out o’ Bob Simpson's 
house! 

“I'd make em—”’ 

But here the actiun of his brain did not 
keep pace with the warinth of his feelings, 
and he was at a joss for a siinile. 

“Ab!’’ he blurted out at last, “1’d make 
every one on ’ein grin like a monkey with 
his head on a choppin’-block.”’ 

“Bravo! iny worthy friend; you’re every 
inch a man,’’ I replied, grasping his hand. 
Once safe in London, we do not fear. 

“It is the getting there. 

“] don’t think it likely we shall be traced 
till daylight. 

“Then, no doubt the Wintocks wili be on 
the alert, and scour the neighborhood tar 
and near. 

“A thousand unlucky chances inay bap- 
pen to bring us together; or they may even 
now have procured fresh horses and pro- 
ceeded to Raleigh, and intercept us when 
we arrive in the inorning, when we enter 
the suburbs.”’ 

“Now, listen to mea minute, Bob,’’ in- 
terrupted his better half. 

“It is only five miles across country by 
the byroads to Slowham station. 

{This I did not previousiy «now. } 


Where have you 


How 





premises, that might get us into an awk- 
ward mess, 

“Should he meet any of the Wintock's 
people on the road, he can speak the truth, 
and say that a roy | and gentleman left 
them here to-night,desiring thein to be sent 
back in the morning. 

“And jf not, let him drive on to the Hall, 
and leave them in the yard with the same 
message. 

“To-morrow being market-day, he is 
sure to get a lift part of the way back at 
~~ rate.”’ 

hortly after settling our plan of action 
we — to our several rooins, but only 
jor a short space, for we were astir n 
before daylight. - 

Bob and his spouse insisted upon giving 
up their bed to Miss Wintock; whilst I lay 
down in a spare one. 

Punctual to the minute reed upon, 
Ralph was at the inn-door with the pony 
and cart, and we took a grateful and affec- 
tionate leave of our host and hostess, 

We reached Slowhain just in time to 
catch the train, and by noon we were safe 
within the precincts of the metropolis. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 


Papa’s Blessing. 


M. M. a. 











ning to talk over a little business, Dora, 

It he should arrive before I get hero, 
you must see to him until I coine. Be kind 
and polite to hiin, my dear. 

“He is a very well-meaning and unas- 
suining fellow, and the inost useful book- 
keeper I ever had. 

“He has seemed a little out of sorts lately, 
and 1 am sure would be most grateful for 
- little attention from you.”’ 

his Richard Blair, the rich tea-merchant, 
had said to his daughter in the morning, on 
leaving his villa at Richinond for the city, 
with an amountof pompous condescension 
which clearly manifested his sentiments 
with regard to boox-keepers and their kind. 

Dora was an obedient daughter, as her 
reception of her father’s guest that evening 
plainly showed. 

But certainly the worthy tea-inerchant 
would have found abundant cause to re- 
tract his opinion as to the same guest's 
modest and unassuining character if he had 
been a witness of his demeanor on that 
occasion. 

No sooner had the door closed upon the 
servant who ushered hii into the presence 
of his young mistress than—totally un- 
abashed and unblushing — he took the 
young girl into his arms, only releasing her 
after leaving upon her ripe red lips at p bose 
half a dozen warm kisses. 

Dora,not appearing in the least surprized 
or discopcerted at tnis greeting, bore un- 
flinchingly the situation for fully two min- 
utes belore she blushingly drew back and 
endeavored to bring into something like 
order her soft brown hair, which, with 
‘the dainty ruffles at her throat, has become 
somewhat disarranged by the welcome she 
had so obediently given her father’s guest. 

“Tt is a long time since I have seen you, 
Harry,” she remarked, with a bewildering 

lance froin beneath the thick lashes shad- 
ing the large gray eyes. 

“T should think so indeed—quite an age!”’ 
he responded. 


| HAVE asked W ynn to come out this eve- 


fore the time your father told ine he should 
be home, hoping to see you alone; but he 
will be sure toturn up before he’s expected 
—it’s just my luck !"’ 

“Harry,do you know why my father has 
sent for you to-night ?”’ 

“T haven't an idea, excepting that it’s 
something about the branch of the business 
in Hongkong.”’ 

“I can enlighten you a little then, though 
I hardly think you will be as pleased as my 
father seeins to expect. 

“One of the men inthe house out there 
has just died ; he had rather a responsible 
position, I believe, and papa wants to send 
you out to take bis place.”’ 


ae for you, Dora!” cried the young 
nad, 

“T am afraid you must. go, Harry,’’ was 
the girl's rather sorrowful response. 

“You know my father; your refusal to 
obey his wishes would probably make 
something very like an enemy of hit, and 
render matters between us even more hope- 
less than they are at present.” 

‘‘Dora, 1 must speak to your father,” the 





young man cried excitedly. 

“When be finds .that his daughter’s hap- 
piness is involved, he can't be heartless 
enough to refuse our united prayers. He 


“Could you manage to come down on 
Thorsday at this time. 

“My father is going to dinner in the city 
on that evening.”’ 

“OF course I can," res 
as the door opened to 
the establishment. 

“Ob, Wynn, you arrived first! Prompt as 
ever—a most excellent quality in a young 
man. 

“I hope my daughter has made you com- 
fortable eh. Dora’? " . 

“I tried to do so papa," responded the 
young lady demurely. 

**) suppose Iny coinpany can be dispensed 
with now ?” 

“Yes, ny dear, you may go. By-the-way 
you may as well send us at ttle of wine, 

lease."’ 

“Well Wynn,” began the merchant, 
when the two men were left alone, as he 
walked up and down the room, evidently 


nded Harry, just 
mit the inaster of 





satisfied with hitnse!t and all the world, “I | 


have to tell you that there isexcellent news 
from Ainerica; we have closed the contract 
with that firinin New York of whieh you 
have heard me speak, and the transaction 
will bring us in something very like twen- 
ty thousand pounds. Not at all a bad job 
—eh, Wynn ?” 

“You are usually fortunate, sir,”’ answer- 
ed Wynn, a little bitterly. 


b | 
“I have something else to say which will | 


interest you more nearly. We have just 
heard of the death of Jones, our secretary 
at Hongkong, and I aim called upon tosend 
some one to fill his place. Its rather a 
good position, and we need some one we 
can trust. 





“I've been rather pleased with the way | 


lg done your duties lately, and I've 


en thinking—hem !—in short, I’ve made | 


up tiny mind to give vou the place.”’ 

“But sir,’ began Wynn,in desperation. 

“Oh, no thanks ! I know you appreciate 
it and all that of course, and I’m sure we 
shall be satisfied with you. Could you be 
ready to go next month ?” 

“IT will think it over, sir. T suppose it is 
not necessary to give you iny answer for a 
day or two?” 

“No, certainly not,’’ replied the mer- 
chant, a little surprised at Wynn's way of 
receiving such a piece of good fortune. 

Then followed an announcement which, 
for an instant, caused the beok-keeper to 
turn hot and cold with lightning rapidity. 

“Perhaps you will be interested in a piece 
of tamily news which has given ime the 
greatest satisfaction, Wynn. My daughter 
is to be married.” 

“Tmpossible ! 

**1 inean, sir, IT had heard nothing of it, 
stammered poor Wynn. 

“Eh?” exclaimed the merchant, staring 
at his companion in astonishinent, 

“No, I suppose not. 
ter is, Miss Blair doesn’t know of it herselt 


” 


| book-keeper 


The tact of the miat- 


yet; but she will, of course, be as pleased 


as I am. 


“The letter only came to-day from an old 
friend of mine who made millions-miullions | 


ny boy—in Sugar, and writes proposing a 
inarriage between his only son and iny 
daughter. 

“The young mnan has seen ny Dora some- 
where, it seems, and was quite simitten with 
the sly little puss. 





“Ile is coming to us on a Visit next week, 


Now haven't I cause for rejoiwing to-day, | 


Wyrn ?” 


“Pray accept my congratulations, sir,” 


replied the book-kceper lugubrious! ,. 


“T managed to get away half an hour be- | 


sponded the young tan hurriedly, 
by this unustial solitude iia, 


“As if anything could induce ine to leave | 


| you certainly are in love! 


| seeins to feel rather kindly towards me. | 


‘The train passes through on its way to | 


London at eight in the tnorning. 
“T will lend Miss Wintock another dress 
and a bonnet and cloak. 


“You let Mr. Meredith have your loose 


overcoat, and the broad-brimimed hat you 
drive to market in. 
**It 18 rather too large, but we in easily 


pad it. 
‘*Ralph shall drive the pony and cartover 
with them the first thing in the morning,so 


#8 to be in good time. He needs to know 
nothing. 
‘As soon as they are fairly on the road, 


> + start with the mare and gig for the 
@hi. 


Anything would be better than this un- 
certainty.’’ 

‘No, dear Harry. 

‘“‘Believe me, it would only be exchang- 
ing uncertainty for positive resignation of 
all our hopes. 

“TI know iny father well, and it is useless 
to hide from inyself and you that he loves 
money far better than his child. 

“He has declared over and over again that 
he never will give his consent to iny mar- 
riage with @ man poorer than himself; and 
Il know he never will retract his word.’ 


“And you advise me togo off to China, 
with the | robabilit,y rs ver seeing ' 
again, Dora? Nothing i ‘ rs 4 
that, surely ! 

“Oh, Harry, I must bave time to think! J 


heard of it only this morning,” cried Dora, 
on the verge of tears. 


“There comes papa now, and [ have so 


| much still to say to you. 
"Jt won't do for them to be found on our | 


“] must see you again, 


“By-the-way, Wynn, the merchant went 

on, alter a moment's pause devoted to wold. 
en anticipations, “it bas struek ime that vou 
have been rather down im the mouth lately. 
Are you out of health ?”’ - 
“Oh, no, sir, thask you—not at all!’ re- 
rather 
disconeerted 
his behalf. 

The desight with which the merchant had 
that dav heard of the success of busiess 
schemes Jikely to make an itnportant addi- 
tion tothe banking account of the firto and 
anticipations of the marriage to be inade 
by his daughter, had fiiled his heart 
sort of comfortable condescending benevo 
lenee and goodwili to all the world, whieh 
deseended even to the affairs of so 
portant a personace as his book-keeper, 

“Have you had any bad news?” 

“No, sir.’ 

“Perhaps you are in 


Wills a 


tobadian 


debt. Don't be 


| afraid to tell ine the truth, Wynn. 


“T feel quite a fatherly interest in you, T 
assure you, and To imight do something to 
helo you. 

“J shouldn'tat a'l mind advancing a hun- 
dred pounds or #0.”’ 

“T thank you most gratefully Mr. 
but I have no debts.’ 


“Then there is nothing else for it, boy; 
aes 


blair; 


Wynn started, blushing to the very 
roots of bis hair, but could tind no words to 
reply, while the merchant stared at bin for 


| ainoment, and then laughed uproariously, 


rubbing his hands with glee as he exclaim 
¢d— 

“There, I have it at last ! Come, out with 
it, young man; what's the trouble?) Won't 
she have you?” 


“Yes, sir,” starmmmered Wynn, in an 


agony; “but she is rich and | am poor, 
Her father would never consent.” 
“Pooh, pooh! 
“Ts that all ? 
“You surely ought to be able t mManay 
that somel % 
‘Is m 
i? a. . 
I am afraid “ 
her naine,’'said poor Wy | ? 
about for sone means to escape, 
‘*Well do I know the father? 
‘*Yes, sir.’’ 
The merchant reflected for a moment, 


then brought his fist down upon the table 
with a vehemence which made the wine- 
glasses rattle. 

“T have it now !" 

Wynn turned fairly cold. 

“You needn't say ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ nor com- 
mit yourself in anyway; but I think I've 
got your secret. 

“It's old Brooks's daughter ! 

“I've seen you twice with the 
woman lately. 

“Old Brooks got the best of me in a 
business transaction the other day, and I'd 
like to be even with him. ’ 

“Anyway, whoever the girl is, I'm dis- 
posed to help vou.’ 

“How, sir?) gasped Wynn. 

“Why—hem !—it the old fellow won't 
give his consent, why shouldn't wou do 
without it ? ; 

“What do you think of eloping with the 


young 


; young woman ?" 


“W bat, sir?" 
ing his ears, 
that?" 

“Yes—why not? 

“What's ere, Pll give you the price of « 
wedding-present and lend you my carriage 
any bight you like to be off, besides: throw- 
ing In my blessing into the bargain! J 
know aclergyvinan afew miles from here, 
who would do the job willingly, expecially 
if Il yive youanote to him. | did bits 
favor once,”’ 

“And you positively will 
blessing and assistance, 
young lady tnay be ? 
keeper, 

-«Ponitively,,” replied his employer, firm 
in the conviction that here was a delightful 
opportunity of becoming revenged Upon a 
tan Who bad assailed him in his weakest 
point—his pocket, 

“IT will help you 
questions, 

“We must teach the grasping old sinner 
that his daughter's aflections are not an 
article of merchandise. 

“Nobody need be ashamed of you for a 
son-in-law, Wvan, ty boy.” 

“Thank you, sir,” responded tae young 
reaan faintly. 

“Just consult the young woman, and, it 
all’s right in that quarter, let ne know the 
day, and the carriage aud the price of the 
license shall not be wanting. I shall not go 
back from iy promise.” 

Wynn did not tailto keep his appoint- 
mentat Riehmond the following Thursday 
evening, finding Doraathotne and alone, as 
he had hoped, 

The next morning, when Mr. 
entered hiss counting-house, he 


cried Wynn, hardly belies 
“You really advise ime to de 


give us your 
no matter who the 
“exclaimed the book 


Without asking any 


Blair 
found his 
Walling anxiously to speak 
with hisn. 

“Well, Wynn, is anything the matter?" 
asked the merchant, a little surprised at 
seeing the young taan atso unusual an 
hour. 

“Hasanything new turned up about the 
American affair?” 

eNo, sir,” Wyon stammered, blushing 
like the veriost schoolyirl. 

“Toami not here to speak of business, I 
must bey your pardon for trespassing upon 
your titneatthis hour; but you were so very 
kind a few days ago as to promise—" 

“Well, out with ity saan 0" 

“That von would assist me 


“Aha—the vouny wourea! PT remember 
now!’ execlanned Mr. Blair laughing 
heartily. 

“So vou have seem her? What does she 


”., 


think of your plan? 

se Shyer TH. Meee) rites«l, air,’’ faltered the 
book-keeper, Kecpinw hiss face carefully 
hidden Dehiod the lid of adesk in whieh, 
toall appearances, he was bustly searching, 
“On the day alter to-morrow evening, if 
convenient to vou 1 

“The sooner the better ! 

“My boy, Pam quite ready to keep my 
word, 

Ashe spoke, the merchant turned to his 
desk abd filled up acheek,whiceh le handed 
too bis Connepmatitons. 

“There is the wedding-present of whieh 


] Spoke 

“OR COUrSE Vou Titist geta special license. 
Miv earriavge will also be at yvour services at 
Whatever Uline and) place you choose to 
appoint. 

“By-the-way, what does the young lady 
think of the China propeet ? 

“To hope your uierriiage will not affect 
your decison with regard te it, 


“She is anxious toat PT should do what 
ever is tiost plewtoiy to vou, sir’? 

Nt DT See she ima sensible woman! | 
should lihe to eall in the course of the eve 
Hit. aller the ceremony is over, and offer 
my congratulations, if vou and Mrs. Wyon 
Intend to remain to Lonmdeom’’ , 

“Thank vou, sir. 


“LT was yomg to ask something of the 


kind. We expect to Slop al Ceromvernor 
Patel.’ 
“Should you like a week's holiday ?’ 
“Not at present, thank you, answered 
W ovirtywurltily that ie was extremely likely 
tor bee riven ttn sities Prroloipeead boltday 
than bie desire 
“Very well. wey boy. T wish vou all 
faiatirier of bepet 
“Return in tt cours tte morning, 
and I 1 gris i the letter TE protiused 
to wey te it ! 
\ t nine ‘ b | ' the day of 
t i ] bhi { with the 
ba white 
’ ’ 
ippeared with badly 
“Phen Powell wait in their rooms until 
they arrive ; it cat tn long now,” replied 
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the merchant ; and be was shown into the 
pleasant little sitting-rooin reserved for the 
pair whon the astute clerk bad already 
settied in his own mind to be bride and 
groom. 

Mr. Blair bad not long to wait, though in 
his present state of good humor he could 
very easily have borne a longer delay than 
the half hour he passed in well-satistied 
musing over the good luck which lately 
seeined W have attended bis every move- 
nent. 

He had received a letter froin the young 
inan whoin he ho to call bis son-in-law, 
appointing a day for his visit to Richinond, 
and the prospect of this inarriage was above 
all a source of self-congratulation with birn, 

Then too this evening's event afforded 
hitn indeseribable amusement, as he pic- 
tured to himself the wrath and consterna- 
tion of the inan who he had _ firmly«ou- 
Vinoed himself had injured him deeply 
when he discovered that his only daughter 
had bestowed herself upon an impecunious 
book-keeeper. 

All alone to himself Mr. Blair chuckled 
with malicious enjoyment over this most 
delightful of jokes, and rejoiced in his 


| 


| 


| 





own share in bringing his eneiny to ocon- 
fusion. 
“IT wonder how soon papa is to be told of 


“Who knows ? 

“Perhaps it will be a family party to- 
ber’ 
water the merchant had taken out his 

pocket-book and was deep in ap abstruse 

calculation as to certain weighty transactions 
which might be undertaken when alittle ot 
the wealth of his prospective son-in-law 
had filtered into the firm when there wasa | 
sound of vo.ces and footsteps in the hall, | 
pausing at the door, and Mr. Blair knew 
that the bridal party had arrived, 

Thrusting the book into his pocket and 
seizing the bouquet, he rose and stood in 
readiness, When the door was thrown open 
by the waiter, and, sure cnough, Wynne 
entered, having on bis arm a lady closely 
veiled, 

The merchant advanced, bowing low, | 
with outstretched band, which was rather 
hesitatingly taken by the book-keeper, Who | 
muttered ouly afew hall-incoherent words 
ot thanks in reply to the congratulations | 
offered hit. 

Mr. Blair scarcely noticed the young 
man's evident confusion, 80 Occupied was 
hein vainly trying to discover his com- 
panion’s identity through the thick veil | 
which she bad not as yet raised. There 
seemed to hit something oddly tamiliar in 
her figure, though, tnuch to his chagrin, he 
saw Instantly that she was certainly some 
inches Shorter than Miss Brooks. 

“And your wife? Atm DT notto have the 
pleasure of inaking her acquaintance ?"" he 
said, feeling somehow vaguely uneasy. 

Then the veil was slowly raised, to reveal 
the face of the merchant's own daughter, | 
pale, frightened, beseeching ; but still for a 
moment the man tailed to understand, 

“Doral he said, in bewilderment. 

“What are you doing here?” 

Dead silence followed ; then the fairest of | 
the merchant's castles in Spain fell with a 
crash. 

“Can it be possible that you are this man’s 
wile?” 

“Yes, dear father, it is quite true, 
the girl's pleading voice. 

“Won't vou try to forgive us? 
make very much difference to vou. 

“You can’t miss ine, vou: Know, for vou 
never needed me, ana I needed so sorely 
Bone one to love me!’ 

The book-keeper was holding his wife's 
hand firmly all the tine, and only drew her 
a jittle closer to him as he added— 

“Weare far from deserving it, 1 know ; 
but I hope you don’t forget that you proim- 
ised us your blessing, Mr. Blair.” 

The merchant was about to speak, but 
suddenly checked himself, and, turning 
abruptly, walked to the window, where, in 
total silence, he stood motionless for a few 
Inoments, battling with the bitterest disap- 
pointinent of his lite, 

To his own surprise, even in the midst of 
his alinost uncontrollable anger, something 
in bis daughter's pathetic Words caused hiin 
@ pang of genuine self-reproach, as he sud- | 
denty realized what a lonely neglected lite 
his child tiad led, while he, in his pursuit of 
wealth, had never Known or cared for any 
needs she inizght have which money could 
not supply. 

Was itstrange that she should have sought 
abroad what she could never hope to find 
in her own home? 

Then, too, the deed was irrevocable ; no | 
amount of opposition couid render the inar- 
riage illegal; and, after all, Dora might 
have done worse, for what Wynne lacked 
in fortune be partly supplied in business 
Capacity. 

Vhile these thoughts were rapidly pas- 
sing through his mind, something else 
struck Mr. Blair most uncomfortably. If 
he were to cast off these young people in 
anger, might they not in return imake 
known toall their friends hisown ridiculous 
partin this affair ? 

Might it not even come to the ears of the 
detested Brooks ? 

This decided him. 
ris is a yreat disappointment to me, as 


ni 





” 


said 


It can't 


.' irse inust know, Dora,’’ be said at 
last 4 nis cou par Ions, WHO were 
awaiting is words in almost breathiess 
sUBPeClise 


‘H the deed is done, and I sup- 

ose the most sensible thing is to inake the 

t of what I inust consider rather a bad 
job. 


fever, 


“I promised you my blessing, Wynne, 


and you shal! have it, upon two conditions. 


| 
the happy event,”’ he suliloquized. 
{ 


might weil be restless to-night, when the 


| to one of their race! 


keeper replied eagerly. “And the 
condition ?"’ 
“That you never, either of you, disclose 


to any human being who was the promoter | 


and instigator of your elopement.” 
“IT prowise, papa,"’ said Dora. 
“And so do I, sir,’ said the young hus 
band iminedciately afterwards. 
+ 


NOT FAIR FOR ME. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
HE next morning Lady Gladys Palliser 
sends a telegram to her brother. It is 
as short as it is peremptory. 





second | 





tfinds him at his club, and he obeys | 


perforce. 


He does not reach Kingscourt'till late the | PP 
' al. 


following night. 

Every one has gone to 
Gladys. 

She sits up to receive him. 

The story of Hereward’s arrest is a secret 
no longer; itis the talk of the neighbor- 
hood 

Every one is willing to believe in his 


bed but Lady 


} guilt. 


Many are, in fact, glad to have suspicion 
removed from themselves and their friends, 
and fastened upon ths man, about whoin 
nobody cares—who is a stranger in the 
place. 

The night isa wild one; great gusts shake 
Kingscourt to its very foundations, rattle 
the windows, tmnoan in the chimneys, 

Lady Gladys, alone in the library, hears 
the wind sweeping down over the roaring 
woods, round the house, against the window 
panes. 

The heaviest gusts are laden with a wild 


| dash of rain. 


She shivers over the tire in her searlet 


| dressing-gown, and almost wishes she bad 


allowed Bab to sit up with her, 
Ghostly footsteps seem to cross the echo- 
ing hall, ghastiv fingers to tip against the 


panes, ghostly voices to whisper In the cor- | 
| down to poachers, and nothing more heard 
| about it. 


ners, 
And surely the ghosts of dead Pallisers 


guilt of blood is about to be brought home 
Lady Gladys looks around at the dusky 


portraits hanging on the walls, and fancies 
she can see thei frown and move their por- 





tentious eves, 

The clock ticks on monotoncusly, the 
wind howls, the faggots suap and crackle, 
the rain beats against the panes more stead- 
ilv now. 

It isa fearful night. 

Every sound adds to theirritation and iim- 
patience in Lady Gladys’s mind, 

Eleven o'clockK—twelve—one—and yet be 
does not come, 

He would not come by train, he would 
probably post down, she thinks, with a 
shivering remembrance of the dark road 
from Kingsleigh, of the sobbing black | 
woods about the mill. 

Surely he will avoid that route if he pos- 
sibly ean! 

Lady Gladys cannot remain still 
chair by the fire. 

There is a vague, horrible anxiety gnaw- 
ing aut her heart, a high-strung nervous feel- 


in her 


ing that makes the very ticking of the cloex | 


irritate her alinost beyond bearing. 

She looks worn and pale, though the 
scarlet cashinere of her wrapper throws a 
warin tinge into her cheeks, 

She walks aimless * up and down the 


| room, just as its late occupant used to walk. 


She tinds some well-read books of science 
on the table, and Opens one of thei absent- 
ly. 
Harold Holman Hereward. 

It does not bring her thoughts back to 
him suddenly—they had been with him all 
the time. 

He is indeed the one predominating idea 
in her tind. 

All the rest are vague, restless, horrible, 
compared with this. 

lis love is the one thing that shines out 
like a calin beautiful star in a tempest- 
wracked skv—like a strain of solt, sweet, 
unearthly music heard above the sturm. 


Yet she listens to the wind and rain, and | 
tries to distinguish above them the sound of | 


wheels, 

Once she thinks she hears it, louder than 
the roar of the wind, but it dues not cone | 
on. 

The wind dies away, and there is nothing. 
Then the blasts sweep down again and 
shakes the windows like the hands of de- 
mons, and sways even the heavy curtains 
to and fro. 

At last, just as the clock strikes two, the 
sound of wheels is really plainly distin- 
guishable above the storin. 

It stops at soine distance, 
to recede again. 

Lady Gladys knows that the traveller has 


and then seeins 


got out of the carriage and sent it round tu 
the stable-vard. 

He does not wish the Countess to be dis- 
turbed. 

Then Purcell opens tl hall-door s 
and Lord Her valks j 

“All well, Purcell ? 

‘All well, mv lord 


“Have they all goue to bed ?’ 

“Lady Gladys bas not gone to bed, my 
lord. 

‘She is in the library.” 

Purcell shuts and bars the great door 


The first is that you—and 1 suppose your noiselessly and creeps down-stairs. 
wife—shall go to China, as I proposed.’ Lord Heriot walks into the library, with- 
“We are quite willing, sir,” the book. Out waiting to remove his coat, 





ol 


A name stares at ber from the fly-leaf, | 


, before the 4.20. 


¢ 


he is leaning close to the fire 

“Vere! 6 en lt : 
“You have come at last?” against the bars. nest 
“Yea, ‘He stood before me, right in the middle 


“So the game is up?” 
She does not go through any form of salu- 


' tation, nor does he. 


She looks at him pitifully as he comes 
forward to the fire. 

His face is as white as the muffler round 
his throat; she can see how he treinbles, 
even though he bas not taken off his great- 
coat. 

He rests one hand on the mantel-piece, 
and stands there, looking back at her. She 
is shocked by the change in his face. 

He looks like a man who has just recov- 
ered from some terrible illness. 

“So they've run me to earth?” he says at 
last, with a not very successful attempt to 
sinile. 

“Vere, Vere, vou have suffered horribly! 
Is this man’s blood on your hands?” 

“T suppose it is,” he answers, turning 
away his head. 

“Youshot Robert North!’ 

“No, I did not. 

“My conscience does not accuse me of 


“But I was the cause of his death.”’ 

“Yet you are not guiity of it?” 

“I have been an awtul fool,’’ he says, 
turning again to the mantelpiece; “but I 
did not kill Robert North.’”’ 

*You did not! 


“Oh, thank Heaven for that! But tell 
me what you mean.” 
“I have done tor myself by my own 


cowardice, that's all. 

“T might not have suffered the worst tor- 
tures of the last month if I had only had a 
grain of presence of mind. 

“But IT had not.” 

“Oh, tell ime what you mean, for pity’s 
sike ! 

‘‘Ilow did it happen ? 

“You do not Know what tortures I have 
suftered too.”’ 

He has untied the white mufiter from his 


, neck and thrown off the heavy frieze coat. 


*“T suppose vou have. It has been a nor- 
rid business, 

“But I did not think it would ever come 
out. 

“This new investigation has done for us 
all. 

“Only for that it might have been set 


‘tas my mother beard anything yet?” 

“Nothing. 

“Oh, Vere, it would kill her !”’ 

“It I get off, she need Know nothing. 

“T don't think there is any danger but 
that I shall.’’ 

Ile stoops 
vaguely. 

There is not much thought for any one 
but himself in that weak, frightened face. 

“Hereward knows everything,of course?” 
he asks, glancing up into his sister’s face. 

“He knows enough to guess the rest.”’ 

“Will he blab?” 

‘Do you mean to say that vou will allow 
him to rest under the horrible imputation?” 
Lady Gladys turnson him with quick ig- 
dignant scorn. 

fe will not meet her eyes. 

“Could you be so base as to think of such 
a thing ?”’ 

‘‘Let ine alone, can’t you ? 

“Who said [ meant to let him in for any- 
thing? 

“But he killed Robert North 
as I did, after all.”’ 

“What do you mean?’ 

“T mean that I had no more intention of 
shooting Robert North than he had; that’s 
what T inean.” 

Lord Heriot speaks doggedly. 

“Ilow did it happen ?”” Lady Gladys asks 
eagerly, her cheeks burning, a terrible anx- 
iety in her eyes and voice. 

“Tell me atonce. IL cannot bear this sus- 
pense.” 

“Give ine something to drink, and I will 
tell you all about it. I aim as weak as a 
cat.”’ 

Lord Heriot pours out half a tumbler of 
brandy and drinks it eagerly. 

Then a little color comes into his white 
cheeks, a littie life into his dull eves. 

“] haven't slept for more than’ ten min- 
utes al a time since that wretched day,’ be 
mnurmurs plaintively. . 

“I've had an awful time of it. 

“T wonder how often I ve cursed my own 
folly for dragging me into such a mess !”” 

“Can you tell ine how it happened now?” 

“You reinember the dept left here to 
walk to the railway station?” 

“Yes, ves. 

“How could I forget it?” 

“I went down to the mill on my way. I 


over the fire, shuddering 


just as much 


, left Kingscourt to catch the three o’¢lock 


train, but I did not intend to gO up to town 
“f meant to see 


Anne Grace Trathaway 
tirst. . 





' his arm. 


of the path. 
“I knew in a moment what he w 
—there was murder in his face, j 
was in a man’s face, when I looke 
that day. 
“He had a gun in his hand.” 


a8 Up to 
f it ever 
d at bin 


“Well?” Lady Gladys asks breathlessly 
when he pauses. ys 
* ‘Lord Heriot,’ be said, not 


at 
‘I toid you once before that if 0 a hont, 


fered between me and that gir 
shoot you like a dog. girl T would 

“I think no more of taking your life 
than I would of choking a rabuit, or of Jos. 
ing my own either, It has come to this 
with ine.’ 

“Then he swung up the gun, but before 
he could pull the trigger—while his hang 
was on it—I sprang upon biim, 

“I don’t know tothis day how it hap- 
pened, but { sprang at him and threw up 


“The gun fell, and wentofl as the butt 


| caine against the ground. 


~~ 








**I don’t know how it happened ; I could 
not explain it if iny litle depended upon it, 
1 suppose he pulled the trigger in some 
way bvelore the gun dropped outof his hand 
or else the concussion when the butt struck 
the ground was sufficient to discharge the 
gun. 

“Atall events, it went off. 
a heap upon the ground. 

“Only for that I should not have known 
that he was hit. 

“It night just as well have been me, We 
were both in the saine danger, 

“Tt was just a chance where the shot 
went. 

‘But be fell forward and I jumped back 
froin bitu.”’ 

Lord Heriot pours ont another half. 
tumbler of brandy, and Lady Gladys stares 
at bim, as he drinks it, with wide-cpen 
eager eyes. 

“TI could not realize for two or three 
minutes what had happened. The dead 
silence stupefied ime. But iny first impulse 
was to run. 

“IT wish I bad run 
panic seized me. 

“If any one should find ine here with the 
dead man ! 

“T looked about as if a hundred eves were 
watching ine—l thougbt I beard a whisper 
among the bushes, 

“Then | stooped down, and, taking hold 
ot his collar, dragged bim out of the path— 
hid him under soimne brainbies, sbout ten 
yards from where he fell 

“That was the maddest mistake 1 ever 
madein my life, 

“If 1 had only jeft him where be was,then 
I should have been safe, 

“But I lost my head.” 

Lord Heriot pauses again and looks for 
brandy. 

But he does not tind it. 

“TT hurried out of the woods asif the 
fiends were at ny heels. 

“When I came to that part of the wood 
where the trees begin to grow thin, I heard 
some one coming. This was what I had 
teared. 

‘‘How lucky that I had dragged it out of 
the path ! 

‘Because any one would know that I 
must have passed it a meiment before. At 
the next turn 1 met Hereward.”’ 

“Yes, I know. 

“Mr. Hereward asked youif you had 
heard a shot.”’ 

‘He did; and I said no,I had heard 
nothing. 

“His asking me _ this question terrified 
me. 

“He remarked blood on my hands, That 
terrified ime still more. I wonder I did not 


North fell in 


now. Then a borrid 


| faint. 


“[ told hin I had cut my finger, and 
asked him for his handkercief. I had only 


| one in iny pocket, and I did not want to use 


| it. 


He did not look as if he suspected any- 
thing. 

“He always knew I was horribly nervous 
about blood. 

“Hie used to laugh at me for wanting tv 
be a soldier. 

“T really don’t Know how the blood got 
on ny hands, 

“Itimust have been when I dragged the 
body out of the path. 

“I bad not noticed it before he pointed it 
out. 

“My idea in moving the body was to 
keep it out of sight ull I was clear off. I! 
any one had came upon it just alter mect- 
ing me, and I had said nothing about it, I 
should have been done for. But many and 
many atime I’ve wished I’d lett it where 


| it fell 1” 


“We used to meet near the river-path,and | 


generally said good-bye to each other at the 
old stile.”’ 

Lady Gladys cannot 
tbullot. 

But she wonders even now that he has 
never asked after the unfortunate girl. He 
IS too Seifish to think of any but himself at 
LOIS Oe nt. 


there 


restrain an excla- 


“It was —diown at the inill—fora 
while. 
rhe 1 woman was jj] n bed, I 
pDeileve, 
“At all events, I did not see her There 


was nobody elise about the house. 

“Anne Grace came part of the way with 
me through the wood. Then I said good- 
bye to her. 

“She wen. oack home to the mill, aud I 
turned round trom looking alte her to find 
inyself face to face with Robert North.”’ 

Lord Heriot's teeth chatter a little, though 





| 
| 


! 


“And the handkerchief—whbat became of 
it ; ” 

‘7 rubbed the blood from my han Is, 
and, when I had crossed the stile, I threw 
it away. 

“I did not want Hereward to sec 
throw it away. 


me 


“He took aturn tothe left, a shorter © it 
through tbe trees to a favorite walk 0! 4! 
up the hill. 

‘*Luckily he did, for, stupidly enous». I 
had left the gun in the path.” , 

“The handkerchief Las been found 
inarks Lady Gladys gravely. 

‘Ab!’ : ‘ . 

Lord He riot looks startled. 

‘*Quite ciose to the spot wer 
found the body.”’ a3 

“That could not be. I most certain.) ¢™ 
not go back. 1g be 


“I threw it away among the wee? 


yond the stile—far in. 


**Was it marked ?”’ 
“YY eg,"’ tes 
Lord Heriot is silent fora few minute, 
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staring into the fire. Then he goes on, 
without looking ~~ 

“The telegram from Jones startled me ; 
but I haif ex it, of course. Nothin 
on earth would have induced me to atten 
the inquest. 

“I did not know what might have come 
out. 

“The anxiety of watching and waiting for 
the papers with the account of it completely 
knocked me up. 

“I was sure Hereward would tell all he 
knew. 

“When I did not make a clean breast of 
it at once, I thought the only thing left was 
to hold my tongue. 

“Having moved the body, to hide it, 
would tell so terribly — me! Even 
when it wasall over—as T thought—I could 
not bear to coine homme. 

“The whole thing weighed upon me like 
4 yg ener 

*T have never been ny own man since, 
and | don't think I ever shall.”’ 

His sister looks at him, at the shrunken 
figure, atthe hollow cheeks now burning 
with hectic color, at the long trembling 
hands. 

“It would have been so much better to 
have come forward and told the truth at 
once,”’ she says coldly. 

“Ot course it would ; vou needn't tell me 
that! But I couldn't doit. I was notable 
to do it. 

“T am quite nervous and low—I don’t 
know what has come over ine.”’ 

Very sadly, half comtemptuously, Lady 
Gladys watches hiin. 

‘* Vere, did you really care for Anne 
Grace Trathaway ?”’ 

“I think I did—-a Little. 
care a fig for me. 

“T could see that. 

“T believe that she went on with me just 
to make North jealous. 

“T suppose it was a feather in her cap. She 
was aterrivle little flirt.’’ 

“Did North ever threaten you before, as 
he said he did ?”’ 

“Yes, once besore. 

“He met ne walking with her one day, 
and we had a fine scene. 

“He swore he would shoot me if he ever 
saw ine with her again.”’ 

“Why did you not send him away at 
once, after such aspeech ?°’ 

“She would not let me.’’ 

“But why were you not at least on your 
guard ?”’ 

“Ob, didn't believe the fellow would put 
his threat into execution! 

“And the girl only laugbed at him, and 
told ine not to mind, that he was jealous if 
she so nuch as spoke to any one but him- 
self.’’ 

“Did she know what happened that day 
in the wood ?”’ 

“She must have suspected it, knowing 
we met in the path. 

“She did not tell, because, I suppose, she 
blamed herself for itas mach as me. It 
was entirely her fuult. 

“Spe knew the kind of fellow that gypsy 
was, and she ought not to have vexed him 
by encouraging me.” 

“Did she tell you she had been warned 
about that ?’’ 

“No, she did not. 

“Old Jones, I suppose ? 

“IT could see that he was in a terrible 
fidget. 


But she did not 


“What was it to bimif I did bring the | 


girl home to Kingscourt ?” 
Lady Gladys shivers coldly in her turn. 


“Vere,” she says quietly, “‘you will make | 


all this Known at once.”’ 

Lord Heriot is silent, looking down into 
the fire. 

“If you do not, I most assuredly shall,” 
she Rays. 

He quails and shrinks before her angry 
eyes, and inutters vaguely— 

“T suppose I shall forced into doing 


“Nothing can be done to you. You are 
safe.’’ 

“T suppose so. 

“I did it in self-defence. 

“The fellow caine there determined to 
put a bullet into me. 

“But it isan awfully unpleasant business. 
I wish I had never got myself in for it!” 

“You will go to the proper authorities to- 
morrow and tell thein what you have just 
told ine.” 

“You are ina great hurry !"’ he looks up 
at her suspiciously. 

“T ain indeed.”’ 

“You don’t think of me f’ whines Lord 
Heriot. 

‘*You don't pity me forall I have gone 
through !"’ 

She looks at hin with scorn, contempt, 
pity, in her eyes. 

He is 80 unstable, so mean, 80 weak. She 
is ashained of hiin, and yet she pities bim 
profoundly. 

“You will feel better when you have 
told all the truth,” she tells him gravely. 
“It’s not so bad, after all. 

“If you knew iny sufferings of the last 
few days, thinking you had shed this man’s 
blood ! 

“Try to eat something now, and then go 
to bed. 


“You will feel a great deal stronger in the 
morning.”’ 

“T don't think I shall ever be the saine 
as I was betore this business,’’ he answers, 
rubbing his thin hands before the blazing 
fire 

The w } as died down > 
murinur, the rail lalis stead 
strikes three. 

“You need not be frightened 
We shall take care that 


you. 


any more. 
no harm comes to 


“But you must make all) this known W- | 


morrow.” ; 
lord Heriot, seeing no joophole tor 








esca 
Ap 


, 1s fain to promise that he will do so, 
so she leaves hiin. 


CHAPTER XX. 


T is three years since the events related 
happened at Kingscourt. 

great many things has happened 
since then. 

Three years seldom pass without bring- 
ing changes to inost people. 

The first thing that Lappened was the 
death ot the old Earl. 

Then the Abyssinian war broke out, and 
— Richard Blount away frow his lady- 
ove, 

He wasabsent tor fiteen months, and 
for as many more an invalid at home, hav- 





ing been wounded in a skirmish with King | 


Theodore's guerillas. 


Vere, Lord pear, did not long 
enjoy bis new title, if he ever enjoyed it at 
al 


A rapid decline carried hiin off about 
nine months after the shooting of Robert 
North. 

The anxiety connected with the event, 
and the means he had taken to drive away 
that anxiety, had underinined his never- 
robust constitution, and he died at Kings- 
court early in the following January. 

The Countess isa broken-hearted woinan, 
yet, strange to say, not nearly so great an 
invalid as forinerly. 

She has given up thinking of her ail- 
ments, aud, asa mnatter of course, they have 
given up troubling her. 

Dector Jones is now more frequently 
occupied in the administration of business 
connected with the estate than in prescrib- 
ing rémedies for hy poehondriasis, 

he Trathaways have long since left the 
mill. 

They could not stay there after the fuss 
attendant upon Lord Heriot's disclosure. 
It is believed they emigrated to New Zea- 
land. 

Anne Grace Trathaway never recovered 
her good looks, nor could she ever endure 
the inention of Lord Heriot's name ; and, 
though once or twice he had asked to see 
her, she would not come up to Kingscourt 
or allow hitn wo help her by agift of inoney, 
as he had desired to do so, 

There had been another death at Kings- 
court, that of old Grant, the game-keeper. 
On his death-bed he had confessed that he 
had tound the handkerchief among the 
weeds near the stile, while searching for a 
rabbit that he had shot, and had given it up 
to Mr. Cartwright, he being a magistrate ; 
that Mr. Cartwright had brived him to 
place it among the brambles where the bouy 
had been found, and bad then sent for the 
detective oflicers and put them on the 
scent. 

This confession was hushed up a good 
deal, but it gained credence in the villege 
altérwards, when Mr. Cartwright’s ascen- 
dency was over. 

Immediately after Hereward's release 
from arrest, finding a college fellowship 
not the desideratuin he used to fancy it, and 
longing for some more active life wherein 
to banish regret, he had obtained through 
interest a coiumission in a West Indian 
regiment. 

le had not seen any of his Kingscourt 
friends before he joined his peng 

Blount was at that time on his way to 
Abyssinia. 

He rather liked his life abroad, but it did 
not banish regret. 

Nor did regret inake the inevitable attack 
of yellow fever on bis arrival out prove 
fatal to him. 

He would perhaps have grown content 
with the present state of affuirs—seeing that 
to hope for what he wished for was sheer 
madness—had he not heard one day that he 
had coine in for a Considerable fortune. 

The intelligence had not taken him com- 
pletely by surprise. 

It had sometimes occurred to him of late 
that he would in all probability inherit this 
fortune. ‘ 

His father was a second son. 

His elder brother had succeeded to a large 
inheritance; but Holman Hereward had 
been cut off with a shilling because he had 
inarried a girl as poor as himself. 

She was pretty, and of a good fainily, but 
in reduced circumstances. 








of December, just four years after that 
inemorable fiteenth of Deceinber when he 
had walked up to Kingsoourt through the 
snow. 

His first idea is to see Blount. 

He knows that he has lately rejoined his 
regiment, and he finds hii 4 the orderlv 
room at his barracks, looking a trifle lers 
stout and red-faced, but in no other respect 
different from the Dick Blount of former 
days. 

The hand-clasp between the two friends 
shows that these years of separation have 
not estranged them. 

“My dear fellow, was ever anything so 
fortunate ? 

“I did not think such a piece of luck was 
in my way! 

*I'mto be turned off the day after to- 
morrow, and you tnust stand by me to see 
that I get fair play,’’ Blount cries, still hold- 
ing Hereward's hand. 

“All rigLt,’’ Hereward agrees, laughing. 
‘Has Miss Middleton really proved constant 
for three years ?”’ 

“If she hasn't, she has come back to her 
allegiance again, at all events, as she has 
promised to be Mrs, Richard Blount on 
Thursday next at half past eleven o'clock. 
So you're back again old boy? How jolly 
glad I am to see you! 

“And you've coine in for a fortune too! I 
wish vou joy!" 

*“Thanks,’’ Hereward answers, 
sinile anda sigh together. 

“You haven't wished ine joy, you rascal!"’ 

“Have I not ? 

“I do wish you joy, Dick, with all my 
heart, 

“Where is it to be ?"’ 

“Oh, down at Kingscourt !"’ 

“Kingscourt !"? Hereward winces a little. 

“Yes ; won't that be jolly ? Miss Middle- 
ton isa ward in Chancery, you know, and 
hus no real homeof her own. So, as the 
Countess wishes it and she is herself fond 
of Kingscourt, she is to be twnarried froim 
there.’’ ; 

Hereward, though he winced, does not 
decline to be present at his friend's wedding. 

“How well vou look, Hereward !"’ Blount 
exclaims, looking ~~ hit. 
a fellow so improved in wy life. Is it drill, 
or what ? 

“You are so sunburnt too! Won't the 
girl's be setting their caps at you now! You 
will be the ‘eatch” of the season! How 
often have you lost your heart since ?"’ 

“Not once.”’ 

“Oh, come now, Hereward, you 
expect ine to believe that ! 
haven't asked after any of your old friends,’ 

“IT should have heard bad news soon 
enough.” 

‘Poor Heriot! Ltold you about his death. 
Knocked under completely alter that affair 
of North. It was horrid business.”’ 

“Lady Gladys is at) Kingseourt still?" 

“She is. 

“They bave just returned trom Venice to 
spend Christinasthere, Pdon't know what 
to make of that girl, She has had offer 
after offer, to my certain knowledye, and 
has refused them all poiht-blank. Bab be- 
moans her; but she cannot understand ber 
any nore than Tecan. | don’t believe she 
will ever marry now.” 

Hereward’s heart beats quickly ; does he 
think he could explain 
Lady Gladys Palliser has never married. 

“Kingscourt looks the same as ever, I 
suppose ?’’ be asks dreamily. 

“It is keptininuch better order now. 
There is tuore money to spare. The present 
Earl will be a rich man some of these days. 
Seeing you again, Hereward, has brought 
back that old timeso vividly to my mund. 
You know we did not see each other alter 
wards. What a joke it was, putting you 
under arrest !"’ 

“T think it wasauyvthing but a joke,” 
Hereward answers, his face darkening sud 
denly. “Where is Cartwright?” 

“Why, didn’t I tell you ?) The fellow's 
sinashed. Wentin for some speculation 
some awtul cheat or other—and let hitself 
in for eleven bundred thousand pounds.’ 


with a 


don't 
By-the-by, you 


Hereward goes down to Kingsleizh that 
afternoon with Blount, and = his friend 
| secures rooiuns for bin in the little hotel 


The scatter-brained young Captain of a | 


Line regiment would not listen to parental 
warnings, would not look before he leaped. 
He died two years alter his tnarriage, leav- 
ing a widow and a son to battle with the 
world on four hundred a year. 

They hau done it, but how it would be 
difficult to say. 

It was better when Hereward grew up, 
and could help by:taking pupils—and 
prizes ; but then bis mother had died, and it 
was all darkness and loneliness, except for 
the few college triends whom he really 
eared for, like Blount. 

Afterwards Nettie Blount had woven a 

ld thread among the warp and woot of his 
ife. 

It had only proved a tinsel thread, but it 
had brightened the melancholy fabric won- 
derfully, even if it could not last. 

All this time his rich uncle had ignored 
him utterly ; and Hereward had never re- 
minded hitn of his existence by word or 
sign. 

For many years he had remained a wid- 
ower, without children; but, about the dat 


of Here ward's going to K ingseourt, he had 
marr J agalil 
r 4 $y 
THounsand a \ ar 
The intelligence reached rierewar 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, where his regiment 
then was. 


He at once decidea upon selling out and 
returning to England. 
Hereward reaches Jondon on the fifteenth 


close to his own, It is a comlortable 
hostelry, though plain and unpretentious, 
and bears the sign of «The Palliser Arinos. 

As soon as they have disposed of their 
luggage, Blount proposes walking over to 
Kingscourt. 

“They expectus todinner,”’ he says, tak- 
ing out his wateh. 

“They cannot by «any possibility expect 
me,” Hereward answers, laughing. ‘*No, 
Dick, 1 shall dine here, and yo you to your 
lad y-love.”’ 

“But they do expect you. 

“] told them I should dine with therm 
this evening, and bring iny best-ran. You 
are iny best-inan. 

“Tt makes no difference that [ then in- 
tended to ask Simm of Ours. Come alony, 
and don’t be nonsensical.” 

So Hereward and his triend dress and de 
part. 

It is about five o'clock, and very dark,ex- 
cept for the silvery glitter of Orion overhead 
aod the white blink thrown upward ty thie 
SOOW. 

The air is too still to be intensely eold, 
and the two inen walk slowly up th bal 
by the river, their thoughts busy wit 
events of vears bef 


They are 


Te, 
neither of thet * ors! 
Nneimtner Oo ti} tt i 


S a i 


' 
} 


- 


The 
ered brainbles, th» scarcely distin . 
path, are cheerless and weird aud cold 


black trees, the ba 


and 


the inill, which they come upon presently, | 


“T never saw | 








“IT wonder whether Anne Grace Tratha- 
way has forgotten poor North 7?" Blount re- 
marks, breaking the long silence. 

“Tehould think rot, If she ever really 
eared for hiimn."’ ; 

“Do you think she cared?” 

“It she cared for any one, it was for bim.” 

“Was she ever as prety as the people 
mail 2" 

“She was pretty, but there was nothing 
in her face,’ 

“What mischief these girls bring about !"’ 
—and Blount heaves a profound sigh. 

They do not speak again tll they reach 
K ingseourt. 

The old hall is full of firelight as Purcell 
adinits thei; its ruddy glow dances on the 
old wall. 

Now a dusky pictured face, now an an- 
cient suit of artuor starts out from the seul- 
obscurity, as if endued with lite or living 
wearer. 

“Bab will be awfully glad to see you,”’ 
Blount observes, laughing, as thee pull off 
their great-coats with Purcell's aid. 

“Ste has asked for you hundreds of times 
—and has wished more than once that you 
could be here on Thursday. But of course 
we never hoped you could. 

‘It is the jolliest piece of luck that ever 
happened! Hallo, Evie, my lad, is that 
you!" 

The little Earl, a tine bright-taced boy, 
looks shyly at Hereward, but soon revog- 
nizes hin and runs to seize his hand. 

“Bab wants you,’ he says to Blount. 

“She isin the library, and she has got a 
lovely—thing she wauts to show you. She 
sont ine for you.” 

‘G0 ahead then. 

“Hereward, go to the drawing-room like 
a good fellow, and I'll be with vou in a mo- 
rent. 

“You'll not mind 7" 

Hereward sauntersthrough theante-room 
—bhalf wishing to rush onwards, half to turn 
back. 

At the door of the red drawing-room he 
pauses for a moment, looking in. 

It in also lighted solely by dancing flre- 
light, and looks like the ruddy heart of a 
damask rose. 

And there, standing in the midst of the 
glow, is a solitary tigure looking down 
dreamily into the blaze. 

How often has Hereward pined to ses 
that face! 


Hlow often in dreams has it appeared to 


| hitn—taint, shadowy, intangible! 


why the beautiful | 


Hlow often has he 
tine he saw it, when 


retnembered the 
he 


last 
had gazed down 


into the beautiful eyes and read there— 
whit ? 
Ilo remembers that bour, when, in the 


old ball, with itsartnor and shining wains- 
cot, he had said farewell to his lady-love as 
some Knight might bave said at hes ago 
betore he left ber for ever—or the Crusades! 
She had looked like one of those peerless 
tnatdens of romance in her velvet train and 
pearls, 

But his white oilskin coat had 
very like a suit of mail. 

Standing, like a tall black shadow, near 
the door, he ypazos at her as ithe could never 
yaze enough. 

She looks so fair and stately in a mj UAre- 
eut dress of dark-bine velvet, with a bunch 


not been 


| of violets tor her only ornament. 


She is looking down dreamily into the 
fire ; there is ne pain, as there is no joy, in 
her tace, 

Hereward wonders of what she os think- 
ing, Standing there so yravely and so still. 
hie can find no clue to her thoughts on lip 
or brow. 

Qh ithe dared but dreamin thatshe is think- 
ing of hin! 

be oes inte the room, but not seo 
lessly as to take ber unawares, 

Ste lifts her lead at the sougd of his step. 
The room: is dit for a Inotment, but then a 


nolse- 


bright blaze springs up and shows tion 
plainly —his dark tace, his passionate dark 
eyes. 


She turns to him swiftly, but she is not 
startled. 

He had immediately in 
thoughts, that to tierd bitin i 
(loess Ol Seetn BO Slranye, 

“You P!’ she cries soilly, holding out beth 
her buasds. 

Hie sees the sudden lygheing up of her 
Whole face, and his heart gives one exultant 
bound. 


been seo her 


actually present 


“Gladys,” he execlatius, springing 
ward, “you have not forgotten iuie ? 

“No, she whispers,— «Oh, my darling ! 

He bolds Out lis aris, lie Clasps her to 
his hearty and Kisses her. 


for- 


And, standing there inthe tirelicut. they 
forget past privis, past loneliness, past bit- 
terness—loryet, as taey onee betore borgot, 
all but the divine Knowledge that they love 


gach other, 


eel << 
Tae Vion Mofall the minsieal instrue 
nents the Violinustuestenduring. Plauos 
earout; wind justruimeuts wet battered 
‘ i j . \ ds of novelties 
i ‘huced les ul the sturdy 
i rit Ay | 
| Nsivead «ol 
pr % as 
hours it has beyu 
mem it has been, and has eu 
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NOW IS THE TIME T 
RAISE CLUBS. 


A GRAND OFFER! 


AlCopy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 

.  scriber, whether sin- 
gie orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oll-Painting of which our Premium is 
au exact copy seld for $15,000, and to-day graces the 
walle of the finest private gallery in America, It bs 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than five hundred square Inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo- le ogtapl process, make 
ita veritable transertipt from life, aud itecombines in 
iteelf all the beautiful coloring of the ofl painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 














the naturalness of the photograph. The most dell- 
cate detalleof color and expression are brought out 
with startling Vividness, and onty on the closest ex- 
amination is the mind satisfied that its not a photo- 
graph colored by hand, 

Asto Tite Post, there are few In this country, oF 
anv other cocntry, who are not familiar with it bis- 
tablished dm Dsl it lh the oldest paper of its kind to 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leadio, Literary and Family dour- 
nalin the United States For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, to Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction 

A record of sixty vears of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity. THE Post has never 
missed an issue. Ite Bietion is of the highest order 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day Itis perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
literary and family papers It wives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any offer publica. 
thon In the world kach volume contains, tn addi- 
tion to its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories, Every number is re- 
plete with usefulinformation and Atiusement, come 


prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Biography, Ane | 4 
Jand grumblers, or the 


eodotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit aod Plumer, Plistorieal Bssays, Remarkable 
hvents, New Puventions, Curtous Ceremonies, Re- 
cent Discoverios, and a complete reportot all the lat- 
est Fashions, aswell as all the novelties tn Needle. 
work, and fullest and freshest luformation relating to 
all matters of personal and home adotninent, aud de- 
mestic matters, Tothe people everywhere it) will 


Poetry, Selenee, 








THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 

A large part of lite’s burdens are self 
imposed and wholly needless. Fears of ca. 
lamities which never happen, a doleful 
habit of looking at the worst, a suspicious 


disposition, a jealous turn of mind—these | 


are the tyrants that load us with burdens 
heavy to bear, but needless to carry. If we 


should honestly examine the various bur- 


dens of our lives, we should be surprised to | 


find how many of them are of this charac- 
ter. Notonly may we drop them if we 
will, but justice to others demands that we 
should. 


A man or woman habitually unhappy is — 


essentially selfish, and is always @ thorn in 
the community. There are enough crosses 
and trials in life which must be borne, with- 
out manufacturing artificial and needless 
ones; and the more thoroughly we rid) our- 
selves of the Jatter, the more energy and 
spirit we can bring to bear upon the for- 
mer. 

And it is most untortunate that there is a 
class of people in the world who make it 
the chief business of their lives to depre- 
ciate existence and its blessings; who speak 
of itas a ‘‘vale of tears,”’ 
and sorrow,’’ a ‘realm of blighted hopes, ”’ 


an “abode of sin 
and soon through the entire category of 
such expressions. In nine cases out of ten 
If we 
resolve to see only the dark side, we shall, 
If we 
to live in a cellar, the sun will not be likely 
to come down out of the heavens, and seck 


our world is just what we make it. 


of course, see no sunshine Choose 


us out in our obscurity. 

But perhaps in explanation of this may 
be foundin the common error of men and 
women of looking for happiness somewhere 
outside of useful work. It has never yet 


been found when thus sought, and never 


will be while the world stands; and_ the | 
| sooner this truth is learned the better for 


everyone 

If you doubt the proposition, glance 
around among your friends and acquaint 
ances, and select those who appear to have 
the most enjoyment in life. Are they the 
ilers and pleasure-seekers, the mourners 
carnest) workers ? 
We know what your answer will be. Of all 


| the miserable human beings it has been our 


fortune or misfortune to Know, they were 


prove one of the best, most Tistractive, reliable and 


moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
Including aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLUBS. 





2 coples one year (and ‘Presenting the bride’ 
(a |) eee ee oe suegessesessesoce.s @ BM 
J coples one year 77 = a fe 
4 copies one year ”? we .. 600 
§ copies one year ¥ =i - SO 
Wcoples one year ™ ne . Woo 
Decoples one year si " . woo 


B@ Av extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person sending aclubof five or more, 

New subscriptions can commence at any thine dur- 
jug the year. 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 


added to each subscription, to pay | 
postage aud packing on the pic- | 


ture. 


The Premium cannot be purchased by ttself; it can | 


only be obtained tn connection with Pith Post, Only 
one premium will be sent with each subseription, 
Where a second premium ts desired, anotier sub- 
scription will have to be sent. 

We trust that tiose of our subscribers who design 


| 


making up Aubs will be in the fleld as early as possi- | 


ble, and make large additions to their lists. Gur 
prices to club subscribers are so low that if the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-up of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice, Remember, the getter-up of a 
club of five or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, ‘‘PRESENTING THE Bripe,*’’ free for his 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also, 
How to Remit. 

Payment for THE Post when sent by mail should 
be iu Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Dratts. When 
neither is obtaimable, send the money in a reg- 
tetered letter, Every postmaster in the country Is 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 


tered lett 





Change of Address. 
Su becr , iz “ eae hange 
please give t ft 4 we A 
present addres 


Te Correspondents. 


In every case sendus vour full name and addrese 


if you wish an auswer if the information desired is 
net of general interest, »© that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail, 
Address all letters to 
THRE SATURDAY EVENING PORT. 
Leck Box 8.) 736 Sancom ., Phila., Pa. 


| 


the most wretched who had retired — from 

useful employment in order to enjoy them. 

Why, = the 

forced labor, or the hungry toiler for bread, 

were supremely lappy in Comparison. 
le ee -— 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


selves, 


JcepGe JAMESON brings a terrific charge | 


against boarding-house and hotel life, in 
his article in the last number of the Vurth 
American Review. We says this is the cause 
of many divorces. The idleness of the 
marricd boarders makes them a decidedly 
cusy prey to intrigue. 


Tue latest alleged triumph of photo- 
graphy will enable any individual to pro- 
duce upon his own cuticle an indelible lke- 
ness of any object inart or nature. This 
new method of illustrating the skin pos 
sesses manifest advantages over the ancient 
process of tattooing, being rapid, accurate, 
cheap and painless. 

A STRANGER, of respectable appearance 
and somewhat strange demeanor, entered 
| i fe 
few daysago, and said that he wished to 
pay fora barrel of flour fraudulently ob- 
tained thirty vears ago. He ‘‘caleulated”’ 
that flour was then worth 84a barrel, and, 
without another word, he handed out 316 
and went his way. 


a flour-dealer’s store In’ Oswevo, 


A Lonxpow physician talks about light af 
ter this manner: ‘*We know that sunlight 
will bleach linen, that it will produce pho- 
tographs, that trees and flowers turn to it, 
and that indeed life in 
every form absolutely needs it. Yet we, 
who dwell in great cities, absolutely ignore 


vegetation, and 


light. We know that dirty water is danget 


ous, and avoid it We know that bad air 
lat vc! 1s W lo ol araw ur arine 
Ing supply trom the gutters r r brea 
ing supply from the sewers, but we take n 
precaution whatever to secure pure light 


Patt, at $5,000 a night, will get about 
five dollars a breath in ‘‘Lucia.’’ She is on 
the stage, by the watch, just sixty-two min- 
utes during the three acts. This gives her 


slave at his) en- | 


EVENING POST. 











| eighty dollars and some odd cents for every 
minute. The average rate of respiration is 
about eighteen a minute,so that each breath 
is paid tour dollars and forty-four cents. In 
‘‘Lucia’’ there are 1,200 words and 2,800 
notes, so that Patti is paid four dollars and 
sixteen cents a word, and one dollar and 
seventy five cents a note. For a little run 
of a dozen ‘notes a twenty-dollar bill is 
very fair pay. 
| Tue largest steamship in the world, the 
Great Eastern, earned last year $65, while 
#20,000 were spent in keeping her in re- 
pair, The company having this mammoth 
white elephant on its hands is unable to 
“wind up,"’ for, besides the original mort- 
gage debt, not a dollar is due to any credi- 
tor. The directors are now considering a 
“proposal foremployment,’’ which will at 
least save the cost of maintenance; and it is 
hoped, in the meantime, that the ‘increased 
size of the ships which are now being built 
is in favor of the Great Eastern.”’ 


— 


“WHEN the mind is occupied, outside ob- 
jects, ’’says Mr. Ruskin, in a recent address, 
“assume their true value. What was beau- 
tiful yesterday is beautitul to-day, and re- 

| inains so until some new necessity springs 
‘up to replace it. Repose of body and mind 
is a paramount charm. Repose ot mind is 
| fascinating; repose of body dignified. Nei- 
ther can exist without complete comfort 
|; and fitness in Cress. To see a lady wildly 
_ struggling in wind and rain with a tight 
skirt, with along train, appears mdiculous 
to us; to her itis pain. A well-dressed. wo- 
/ man will always look happy in her clothes 
—and to be nice-looking is a duty.”’ 


Says a lady correspondent of a promi- 
nent London paper: ‘There must be no 
half measures, no compromising with vi- 
_ cious fashions. We are told that all shoes 
should have flat soles and broad toes; that 
all waists should be as guiltless of restraint 
us that of the Medician Venus; that sleeves 
should be roomy, skirts straight, and bon- 
nets fit to effectually protect the head from 
sun and wind, and great many other things 
which I, for one, should like to see exem- 
plified, not only on the persons of young 
und pretty girls, who look well in = any- 
thing, but on the more mature ‘adies who 
have hitherto done the talking and writing, 
and who are, naturally, the persons to show 
the world the excellence of the new way."’ 


Tue principal defect in our educational 
system Is that we make cducation as an end 
in itself, instead of a means to an end. 
Hlence there is some justification for the 
| prevailing idea among practical people, that 
| highly educated people know very little 
| that is worth Knowing jand this is especially 
| true of much of the education of women. 

We are not arguing against the higher edu- 
cation of women, but simply pleading that 
| the ornamental arts may not drive the 
houschold, the useful arts, out of the field. 
Every movement in the direction of practi- 
cal education merits the fullest) possible en- 
couragement. with the 
higher education may help to destroy — the 
false pride which makes girls—and_ boys, 
for that matter—rather proud of their igno- 
rance of many practical subjects. 





Its association 


A CINCINNATI Correspondent witnessed 
the following piteous little drama in a mar- 
ket in that city last week: A richly-dressed 
lady stood before a stall, and as she re- 
ceived a package from the pale, care-worn 
little market woman, she said kindly, 
‘“Tlow is your little girl to-day?’ “She ‘is 
dead,’ the woman answered. ‘Oh, how 
sorry Tam,"’ with still greater gentleness; 
“when did she die?’ ‘This morning.’’ 
“And youY’— “Yes, ma’am, I had to 
come, or lose to-day’s sales. I couldn’t af- 
ford to do it—there are the other children 
to be provided for.’ The pale little woman 
laid her thin, toil-warped hands down on 
the rough boards, with a pathetic 


gesture 
and a tear trickling down each cheek, and 


her sunken eyes wandered along the Jong | 


lineof flaring lights. ‘‘It was a hard thing 


} 


roe advocates of cremation, says 7’/ 


Judge, have a regularly incorporated so 


ciety. They have more; they have com 
mon sense on their side. It is wonderful 
that the semi-barbarous custom of putting 
our dead into holes in the ground should 


have survived as Jong as it has done. The 








ancients were wiser; they had a truer, finer 
sentiment, and an expressibly better appre- 
ciation of the sanitary laws when they re. 
duced the corpse to ashes. The New York 
Cremation Society, organized under the 
laws of this State, has a good work to do. 
If it succeeds (and with common sense on 
its side, succeed it must in the long run) 
we will have no more death-breeding fu- 
nerals; no more pestilential graveyards; no 
more costly and extravagant cemeteries. 
Only a furnace, an inexpensive ceremonial), 
a cinerary urn, and the dust of our dead 
will really repose under the care of the 
living, and not putrify in rank and loath. 
some graves. . 

THE new postal note, authorized by Con. 
gress, it is thought, may be ready to issue 
by July 1. The proposed note is about as 
large asa greenback. At the right hand are 
two columns giving the months of the 
year, and the dates of twelve years begin- 
ning with the present. At the left hand 
are three columns of figures. One, repre. 
senting dollars, is numbered up to 4; the 
second, representing dimes, is numbered up 
to 9; the third, representing cents, is also 
numbered up to9; and each series ends 
with a cipher. The note is for sums less 
than five dollars. The postmaster at the 
oftice issuing the note will punch the month 
and year, the number of dollars, the num- 
ber of dimes and number of cents in their 
respective columns, thus preventing any 
alteration of the amount or date. By this 
system the postal notes can be issued for 
any sum from 4 cents up to $4.90. The note 
will be bought like a postage stamp, and 
will be payable to bearer at any time with- 
in three months from the last day of the 
month of issue, 

Many people in England complain that 
the House of Commons should waste a day 
in this critical time listening to a speech on 
vivisection. Mr. Labouchere writes, apro- 
pos of the discussion, that he was once a 
guest atan apti-vivisection dinner party, 
and had the honor of takinga lady to din- 
ner who had written a successful novel, 
wherein she had confounded the femoral 
artery with the temporal. But she was elo- 
quent against vivisection and dilated upon 
its horrors. ‘I watched her eat with great 
relish,"’ he says, ‘‘oysters wrencheg alive 
out of their shells; cod) which had been 
crimped when ‘t was alive; lobsters which 
had been put into cold water and slowly 
warmed to death; spring lamb and spring 
chicken—each of which had been bled 
slowly to death—that an unnatural white- 
ness might be imparted to the flesh, and 
Strasbourg pie made from the diseased liv- 
ers of geese, slowly baked to death before 
an underground kitchen fire. Her dress 
was trimmed with a score or so of humming 
birds, and when she lett: she wrapped her- 
self in a cloak of skins stripped from seals 
that had been flayed alive. How can I 
listen to a woman who decorates herself in 
scalskin and humming birds make a speech 
against vivisection?’’ - a ; 


THE students of the Michigan State Ag- 
ricultural College are combining utility with 
instruction, and are analyzing, in the labor- 
atory, Various nostrums with which quacks 
and speculators are flooding the country. 
The following have been analyzed: Silver 
Potash— Pill-box filled with water-lime. 
Costs one-half cent; retail price, twenty-five 
cents. Ozone—A package of about one- 
half pound weight, consisting of pulverized 
sulphur, colored with lamp-black and 
scented with oil of cinnamon. Costs four 
cents; retail price, two dollars. Silver-plat- 
ing Fluid—An ounce vial of solution of 
nitrate of mercury, which will torm a tem- 
porary silvery couting when rubbed on 
brass, copper, or silver, which speedily tar- 
nishes when exposed to the air. Costs three 
cents; retail price, forty cents. Moth and 
Freckle Cure—‘‘For external use only 
Put the contents of this package into an 
eight-ounce bottle, and then fill with rain 
Wate! The package contains thirty-two 
grains of corrosive sub.imate, or mercuri 


bloricde Costs one-half cent; retail price 
Fire-Test Powders—To p! 

vent explosions in kerosence lamps, 

breaking of lamp-chimneys, and the dange! 


of burning from the use of low-grade oil 
These are pill-boxes conteining one or two 
ounces of common salt, colored with #8” 
line red. Costs one cent a box; retail price, 
sixty cents, or two for a dollar. 
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OF THE HEART. 





BY MARY J. MURCHIBE, 





Blithely sings the young heart, and cheerily shines 
the sun; 
*Tis spring 0° the year, 
but begun. 
The day is bright, the heart Is light, 
And all the future years 
Stretch forth as fair, with never a care, 
Nor clouds, nor tears. 


‘tls early morn, and life is 


Boldly sings the young heart, but scorchingly shines 
the sun; 
*Tis the summer now, ‘tis mid-day heat, the work of 
life is begun. 
But Hope runs high, while the steadfast eye, 
Fixed on the goal of Fame, 3 
Heeds not the glare, for he who will dare, 
Must wip a name, 


Cheerlly sings the old heart, while slowly sets the 
sun; 
‘Tis autumn chill, ‘tis eventide, and rest is now be- 
gun, 
Brave was the heart that did its part, 
And ever upheld the right; 
Now sets the sun, the work Is done ; 
Now cumes the night. 


Hushed now is the tired heart, and set now is the 
sun; 
Tis winter-time, the stars gleam out, the new life is 
begun. 
Calm is the sleep, and long and deep, 
But bright will the waking be ; 
The Cross has been borne, the Crown witebe worn 
Through all Eternity. 








A Day’s Excursion. 


SMITH. 





BY E. LINWOOD 


a little careful to-day. Don't, for pty’s 
sake let your wild spirits run away 
with you.” 
Octavia Oland, in her pink muslin dress, 
tied here and there with jaunty little bows 


Not Octavia,’’ said Mrs. Oland, “do be 
di 





of ribbon, and a straw gypsy bat, garlanded | 
with poppies, turned round, the very incar- | 


nation of radiant glee. 

“Maimina,”’ said she, “ why should you 
rrudge me my holiday ? 

“Don't f work behind 
counter all the year, like any African slave? 
Do let ne play I aim a child again just this 
once.”’ 

So this beautiful young Euphrosyne 
danced away, leaving only the sweet echo 
of her laughter in the gloomy apartment, 
and Mrs. Oland sighed. 

“She is so thoughtless,’’ said the mother. 
“And Dunean Ray and Harry Bolton are 


both going on this sailing party, and some- | 


how I feel as if to-day were going to be the 
turning point of her life. 

“I wish she could bring herselt to like 
Duncan. 

“He's a steady, noble-souled boy, as his 
father was before hiin, but there isn't inuch 
outside show about hii. 

‘“‘And Bolton’sa handsoine,dasbing young 
fellow, just the sort to attract any girl. But 
somehow I can’t quite believe in bim.” 

The day was all sparkle and sunshine. 
The excursion steamer fluttering with gay 
flags and the sound of music, glided along 
majestically. 

The sea air breathed new strength into 
weary lungs, and touched fevered brows 
with inighty power ; all these over-worked 


sewing-girls forgot, for a briet while that | 


life was nothing more than a threadinill to 
them. 

They laughed, they danced, they sang, 
they counted the glimmering sails that 
leaned up against the horizon, and finally, 
when the boat :anded, they all scattered in 
various directions over the silver-shingled 
beach, in merry pursuit of shells, seaweed, 
and pebbles, as so many newly liberated 
school-children might have done. 

And Octavia Oland, the prettiest girl in 
all this throng, reigned as a sort of princess 
among them. 

“Mother Cary’s Cushion?” said she, mer- 
rily, echoing the words of an ancient salt, 
who was mending bis nets in asunny spot, 
with an old pipe in his mouth, and a 
picturesque Jong beard biowing about in 
the wind. 

“1s that what they call yonder rock ?” 

“That ’ere’s what they hails her by, lady- 
miss,” said t..e old sailor, his din eyes 


Miss Fanshawe’s | 








resting with evident approbation on Octa- | 
, come October. 


via’s fresh voung lilies and roses. 
“And well it’s knowed hereabouts,”’ he 
said. 


“But why do they call it so?” persisted 


the girl. 


“‘Because of the cushion, my lady-imiss,”’ 


replied the fisherman. : 

“The Mother Carye’s chickens as circle 
round the point, of a dark day, when there 
is a storin coinin’ up. 

“It’s a round rock, near the top—do you 
see ?’”’ pointing his knotty finger—‘with 

rass and mosses growin’ on it, in a circle, 
ike acushion. And abach all of the nate- 
ral ruck. 

“There’s them, my lady-miss,’’ he added, 
“as has climbed to the very top, and sat on 
the cushion. 

“T an .uv sweetheart—as has been dead 
these thirty years—did once. 

‘‘But we didn’t care to stay there long, I 
tell ve. 

“For the wind howled, and the sea-gulls 
shrieked, and the tide roared like a hungry 


Shark around -8,and it was as much «4s 
ever we could doto g r 
whole Dones. 

Why, it doesn’t Kk su g 
said Bolton. 

“Mebbe not—mebbe not,”’ said th j 
man. 

“A quarter of a mile makes a deal o’ 


difference in the look of things. 
“And them as ain’t used to distances, 
can’t calculate,”’ 














And he went on with his work, while the 
little group strolled on, bright Octavia with 
her ribbons and curls floating, Bolton 


carrying her shawl, and Duncan Ray walk- | 


ing silently on the other side. 

And just then another gay throng over- 
took thei, and there was a discussion as to 
where the siteshould be for their impromptu 
banquet; and presently Duncan Ray looked 
around. . 

“Where's Octavia?" he asked. 

Everybody had some kind of an answer 
to inake. 

Auriette Hall 
minutes betore, 

Helen Ray was quite certain that she was 
hidimg behind the ruined boat-house on the 
beach. 

Lois Fielding tuggested that she had 
probably gone back to the steamer fora 
scent-bottle, or a bandkerchiet,or soine such 
tritle. 

“She'll be here presently,’’ they all re- 
marked. 

“In the meantime, let us get the lunch 
ready, for there's a dark little edge of cioud 
down in the West, that the captain says he 
don’t like the looks of.”’ 

And where,all this time, was Octavia 
Oland ? . 

She was springing upthe steep and wind- 
ing ledge of the rock, quicker and lighter 
than any t.ountain chamois, her veil float- 
ing back like a white wreath of mist, an 
exquisite scarlet dyeing her cheek. 

“If other people can climb to Mother 
Cary’s Cushion, so can I,’ said dauntless 
Octavia, keeping her face resolutely away 
from the furious waves that boiled and 
raged below, lest perchance it should ren- 
der her giddy. 

“And how astonished they will be when 
they see ine waving my handkerchiet to 
thein froin the dizzy peak.”’ 

Long betore the cold fowls, chicken- 
salad and sandwiches were spread upon 
the grass the captain caine up from the 
sleainer, 

‘‘Ludies and gentleman,” said he, * I am 
sorry to spoil sport, but there's a squall 
brewin’ if ever there was one, and we’ll all 
be safer well out at sea, than on these rag- 
ged points of rock, especially as the tide 
is comin’ in adeal faster than we calculated 
on. 

“So if you'll step lively, I shall be par- 
ticularly obliged.” 

The ladies began hurriedly to repack the, 
as vet, untouched repast, and to gather up 
their hats, veils, parasols, and gloves ; the 
gentleman leuhed aewneun for shawl-straps, 
books, and baskets; and once again ran the 
question— 

“But Octavia? 

“Where is Octavia ?’” 

And Dorsey Wheeler, straining his eyes 
through the gray mist which was already 
beginning to gather over the landscape, 
exclaimed — 

“Who has an opera-glass ? 

“JT see something on that tall) rock that 
seeins to lean towards the water—some- 
thing, I ain quite certain which moves,” 

The captain produced his glass, 

“Though, to be sure,” said he, “ glasses 
ain't much good in such a plaguey Scotch 
inist as this, 

‘But 1 declare there is something upthere 
fluttering in the wind, like some one wav- 
ing asignal of distress.”’ 

Bolton snatched the glass froin the vete- 
ran’s hand, and hurriedly adjusted it to his 
own eyes. 

“Jt is Octavia’s veil, he said. I can see 
the pink flowers, like little dots of color, on 
her head. 


had seen her not five 


“(Good Heavens! and she has been mad | 


enough to climb that rock, all for a spiritof 
crazy adventure.” 

“It’s a bad job for her then, sir,’’ said 
the old fishertinan, who, leaving his nets 
to take cure of themselves, had mingled, 
black pipe and all,in the general confusion, 
“For now the tide is in, there ain’t nobody 
nor nothin* can get near Mother Carey's 
Rocks. i 

“If the wind rises, as it’s going to do, as 
sure as Heaven, she'll be blowed into king- 
dom come at the very first puff.’’ 

“Can nobody help her?” cried the horri- 
fied group. 

The old salt shook his head. 

You'd only come to your own death,” 
said he, **without helpin’ her a mite. There 
was a iman killed there twenty-one year ago 





“He wy 

“Weare losing time,’ said the captain 
impatiently. 

‘’There’s a black squall driving up on the 
wind, and I’d not give much for our lives if 
we don’t yet clear of thein confounded 
rocks. 

“Of course, we're all sorry for the young 
lady ; but so far as I can see she will have 
to take the consequences of her own folly. 
It's impossible to risk a whole boatload for 
her. 

‘Ladies and gentleinan, all forward now, 
if you please.”’ 

but Duncan Ray stepped out from the 
ranks, 

“Bolton !" said he. 

“MeDowell ! Christian men, all of vou ! 
Are you going deliberately off, to leave 
ber to perish ?”’ 

“T—J] don’t see that we can do anything,”’ 
stainmnered Bolton. 
nan says that would 
no purpose. 


iMr 


‘Tbs good we 


risk our owl ves tf 


~ rseil aclae 


There's no Tt) pa ' aaicl 
captain luipatientiy. 
“The beil will ring directly, and who- 
ever isn’t on board then, isn’t on board at 
Eh! Where are you going, Mr. 


“To the top of yonder cliff,” answered 
Duncan, pulling bis hat resolutely over his 
brows, 

“To rescue that girl,or to die in the 
attempt ft" 

But at the same moment a slender figure, 
with a zephyr shawl drawn liyhtly over its 
head, stepped out from behind the old 
bulkhead—Octavia Oland ! herself. 

“Do not risk your life, Dunean Ray !"’ 
she suid in a sweet, Mlear voiee. “ Tam 
quite safe. 

“My veiland hat blew off and I could 
not disentangle them from the sharp rocks. 
But T, myself, was fortunate enough to inake 
good iy retreat betore the dreadful wind 
got too high. 

“And f came up behind you all, and 
heard you talk, and—and—Oh, Dunean, I 
can't bearto think of it all.’’ 

She covered her eyes with her hand as 
she spoke, while with the other she clung 
close to Duncan Ray's arm, as if it were a 
refuge beyond all computation, 

But all the way back she never once con- 
| descended to speak to Harry Bolton or Mr. 

McDowell ; and when she returned home 
that evening she was engaged to Duncan 
Ray. 

“For I know now,” she said, with a little 
tremor in her voice, ‘who, and who alone, 
would have risked his life for such a silly 
child as I !’’ 

And Harry Bolton and Launcelot Mce- 
Dowell felt like recreant knights indeed. 
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The Old Chest. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 





ARRIED !” said Mrs. Bubble, *' mar- 
\| riel! And without neither wedding- 
5 eake nor new bonnet, nor so much as 
a neighbor called in to witness the marriage 
ceremeny ! 

“And to Abel Jones, wao is as poor as 
poverty itsel! ! 

“Mary, I never could have believed it of 
you.” 

Pretty Mary Bubble's fine brown eves 
sparkled, half with exultation, balf with 
vague fear. 

“It wasout in Squire Larkin's garden, 
mother,” she said. 

“Squire Larkins was there, and 
Jennie Wynward, and Mr. Hall. 

“Abel was shingling the ice-house roof, 
and he said it inust be now or never, be- 
cause he couldn’t endure the suspense any 
longer. 

“And the squire is a justice of the peace, 
and I've gota certificate, all legal and right 
—see mother ! 

“And as for being poor, why, Abel has 
his trade, and no one can deny that he is 
an industrious young man; and please, 
mother,” flinging both aruis around the old 
lagy’s neck, “if you'll forgive ime for dis- 
obeying you this once, T never, never will 
do it again."” 

So Mrs, Bubble—although to use her own 
words, she never could yet over the tiorti 
fication of having a daughter married by a 
“justice of the  peace’’—tinally 
bright-eyed Mary, and consented that Abel 
Jones should set up his shop at the foot of 


M iss 


flict of life. 


“Though I'm quite sure,’ said) Mrs, 


have 
aired 


and 7 did hope, Mary, vou weuld 
married some one Who eould have cle 
the mortgage off the old place.” 

But Abel and Mary were happy. 





Where Youth and Love are sitting in | 

life’s sunshine, old) Creaesus iss one too 
| many. 

Let hin go on his way; who cares for 
him ? 


“We spall get along through the world,’ 
said Abel, 

“Of course we 
Mary. 

And thus matters stood, 
Squire Larkins, with a young 
flounced white muslin, stopped at the 
Bubble farmhouse to drink a wlass of tmiuilk 
and eat some of Mrs. Bubble'’s cherry 
short-cake. 
| “IT hope the bride is well,’ 
Larkins, laughing. 

“Tolable, thank vou,” 
Bubble. “She's goneto Deacon buraday » 
to get their receipt for tnaking solt-soap. 
Abel's well, too, thank’ee; he’s in the shop 
| now, at his work. 

; ‘‘flis hammer is sort o 
when I set here alone. 

“T don’t deny as he's a decent young man 
'enough, if he wasnt as poor as Jobs 

turkey ! 


Shall pet alone,” said 


When Mrs. 
friend in 


saul Mors. 


replied Mrs. 


, 


company for ine, 


“And with Mary's tace, and her terin at | 


hoarding-school, she'd ought a have done 
better.” 


forgave | 
the farm lane there to communenes the coi- 


Bubble, “that he never will earn his living; | 


| bd ‘Mophiar, you can take the old chist o’ 
| draw's. 

“And I knew I was bein’ cheated then ; 
_ but, la! what's the use of trouble among 
one’s relations ? 

“So says on 

“‘Have it your own way, Abigail Ann. 

“And she took home ‘The Death of 
Jonathan,’ and I took the chist o' draw’s. 
And Abel he fixed it up dreadiul nice, with 
alittle sand-paper and varnish, and it was 
handy to keep old letters, and sainples of 
| patchwork in. 
| “But when that tine young lady from the 
city, as is boarding at Doctor Holloway's, 
offered me twenty-tive dollars for it, it 
seeined a wicked sin to refuse such inoney; 
s) I sold it. 

“And John's wife she couldn't hardly 
believe her ears when sho heard tell of it. 
And she says, says she— 

“Sophiar, don't you suppose you could 
sell ‘The Death of jonathan’ tor the same 
money ?" 

“And I know just how she felt, and I 
wasn't a bit sorry for her, for she always 
was a graspin’ thing. 

“But alter it had gone away in the wag- 
gon, | began to miss it, and I fairly set 
down and eried, 

“And Abel, he says— 

“Cheer up, nother,’ says he. 
you another one just like it.’ 

“And so he did. 

“And there it is,’ added Mra. Bubble, 
with honest pride, “and you'd never know 
butit was the same old chisto’ draw's, 
He's darkened it down, and ‘iled it up, and 
turned out claw legs, and beat out a set of 
old brasses to coverthe keyholes, until you 
never would Know the difference, 

“And Tin just as well satistied as I was 
betore,”’ 

So Mrs. Bubble put on ber things and 
went to the sewing society when Mrs, Lar- 
kins and Miss Wyuward were gone, so that 
there was noone inthe big kitchen when 
Professor Mlidred and his two daughters 
j toaiden ladies of an unchronicled = age- 
alighted from their carriage, and stepped in 
for adrink of water. 

There was the well under the bowery 
apple-blossoms at the back, and there was 
the ygourd-shell, lving in the yrass beside 
the sweep,and the cleanly-serubbed kitchen 
floor, With its rag rugs at the doors, and 
the ancient clock, ticking away in its cor- 
ner, and the old chest of drawers between 
i the two windows, 

“Pa, cried Miss Etheldreda Eldred, put- 
ting up ber eyeglasses, “what a lovely 
piece of workmanship.’ 

“Quite medieval ! sighed Miss Ermen- 
garde, ** We nust have this old Revolu- 
vonary relic, pa.” 

The protessor stared around hin, 

“There's nobody touskh the price of, iny 


‘I'll make 





| 

laleur,’’ Said) he, 

| “That's just like pa,” sad) Miss Etheld- 
reda. ‘Don't you hearsomobody hamuner- 


| ing somewhere ? 

“Thore’sacarpenter shop just down the 
lane. 
| ho and imguire--do ft" 

Abel Jones was working diligently away 

FS atastep ladder when the prot ssors head 
| was thrust inte bis shop. 

ehh? said Abel, looking very hand. 
some in his shirtsleeves aud a searlet neck- 
tie, 

“LT wish vou avery rood 
said the prolessor proolitely. 

‘Sate to you, sir, said \bed. 

“TP wish,’ the professor, 


| 


morning, sir, 


satel “to inquire 


the price of that beantifal old Dbrass-mount- 
| ead clrest of drawers tin Clee kitchen of the 
} louse Voreler. 
NEV chatighiter 
“No price at all, sie,’ sail “heb lt 
lust t dor wale. 


“Tf a liberal remuneration, sic, would bh 


any inducement to you 


"Not forsale,” good-humoredly repeated 
Abel. 
“Nothing would induce ty usther-in- 


Law bo puart witha it. 

‘Nn old tamsily relic, oh? 
professer. 
hixactly,'* saad 

Anil lie wert 
Linnge thas 
pProlessor tiie le 
prickly 


behiaeh 


| ’ reinarked the 
Abel. 

Cote Taateptape ring 
“Robin Adair,’ while the 
wav back through the 
Kooseberry-Lbushes and 


and wihist- 
tiaras of 
his 
hedco of 
eCurrauts. 
Halt-an-hour afterwards, Mary, the pretty 
first cause of all Abel Jones’ 
adventures, ran lite the shop. 
Thev bad becom toerried for ower three 
tbotetlis mow, teat Nbeel's saatle of weleoure 
was no less right than it had been in the 
davs of the lotnevinnoon, 
“Bless ine, Polly, said he. “What os 
the tuatter ? Whi you look half seared to 
| death.”’ 
“And no wouder,’’ said Mary. 
| ‘Phere have been burglars at the house. 
Mother's chest of drawers is gone. 


rothantic 


“What a fine old chest of drawers!" OW hat? shouted Aber 
cried Mrs. Wynward eestatically. ‘What “And these were left under one of the 
lovely brass ornaments ’ volute sof * Haare “ notes om thre tes spel 
“And what picturesque claw legs 1" on the kitehen tatle breathlessly added 
“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Larkins. * It is * Mary, displaying twenty-ve dollars in the 
overa hundred years old. Everybody has patnof her hand. 
heard of Mrs. Bubble’s antique chest of * Upon--iiv——word,” sam Abel. “It's 
drawers!" the old fellow with the bald head, Polly, 
“Oh, ina’am, it ain't the same," said Mrs. and the spectacles, you inay depend upon 
bubble. t I thonewht he looked likean old furs 
“It ain’t the old one atall. I sold the e dea 
old one amonth ayo.’ | 4 stealing!" eried Mary bre 
“Sold it!’ echoed Mrs. Larkins. 
I didn’t want to sell t, said’ Mrs x « ' wig 
king y ‘ 
wnoen latber 8 esta 
the old furnitoor was el 4A 
“My brother John's wife, she wanted but what will mother sa ad 
‘The Deathof Jonathan,’ inagilt frame, Mary. 


| with cord and tassels ; #0 she says, says 
=e 


“I've got another one 
| said Abel, 


nearly tioished, 
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“] was ineaning to sell it to Mra. Hart- 
ington. 
Rut I'll just set itup in the old place, 
and mother will never care whether it's 
nuinber one or nutuber twothat’s there.” 

Sothat when Mrs. Bubble eame bome 
froin the sewing society, Abel was just set- 
ting up anew chest of drawers, and Mary , 
eagerly related to ber the tale of the bur- 
glary, for so spe suill persisted in calling | 


. 


“Well, LT never!" said Mrs, Bubble. 


“Din giad T didn't take the ‘Death of 
Jonthan.’”’ 
“This means business,” said Abel, to 


himself, 

And he set to work diligently to work to 
manuiacture still other duplicates of the 
“ehist o draw'’s,”’ Staining: theura dark, rich 
brown, and beating out odd, sheli-shaped 
decorations to complete the allusion. 

And when the curiosity-hunter eae up 


the solitary roawl, ernibowed in telus, where 


it required considerable enyineertay for 
one load of hay to pass another, Abel sat 
whistling on his doorstep, realy to drive a | 


bargain. 
“Any old furniture or antiques to sell?” 
the hunter would blandiv foquire, 


“Not astick PO sud Abel. 

And then, after a tiinute'’s silenee on the 
partof the purseersot thea sthetic,he would 
add 


“Unless vou'd like this “ere chist o° 
draw'’s as Tove just aakered up. 
“leant say, up and down, you 
it’s ole. 
**Phuat there it os. 


“You ean look for voursell. 


know, us 


“There ain't no date om it. 

“Tain t none of vour bargain drivers, 

“Tt you dike it, pay whet wor think ts 
right. : 

“Ef you don't, why there aint mo lari 
done.’ 

So that no less than Seven editions of the 
chest of drawers were sold te e the Season 


was over. 
They liad became the fashion. 


And When the season emded and the eity 
bourders Went back tothele lerteiaud-nmior- 
tur Wildertmesses, AN loci beotialit diis) tarother 
tn-law a plethorice poenet- tans. 

“Pour hundred and twenty, deollirs, 
mother,’ said te, 

Poul Go peas oflthe last) jdostualtient of 
the tmrortyaye ou the old feria. | 
We eould not trave gieede iore  pomey 
Cham thatah weed kept a housetul of) board 


ers, as Polly wanted todo, 

That P don't team Poly to be at the beck 
and eall of a dozen tine ladtes, aud work 
her roses off, mot while Poa atle to work tor 
her.” 

And the reportot Abe luck 
spreac harand wide Cirough all tie eantey 


Jones’ uv rod 


side. 
Nir. Dbeotopoery Cine SN bepcad 
Peiaboboles deus 


Nn oof Mrs, 
' 


medarv petotoiseemecs, freara 


Che vreat on cid cbrowe chow feos Plu 
BLadd ter trig plied 

elf it's t ms Vou ve fort call threat 
tMonmevy os bsioe, choedetully. oti that old 
ehist oo draw os, ts thre baw as abl thee dreirs 
whould divide equiv.’ 

eoPbeat atte ’t trae, Saad Mees. Dburtetote, 

Soh Said) Mas. Popper, oT told tu bits 
Dard as it was all a oede-ipe story ! 

Not that exmethy, meithier,’’ sated Nirs 
Tbuabololer, bintagebatnece. 

And thenshe related the precise erreuia 
Bhicrieos col Lhe eases. 

Mrs. Hlopper drew a lous breath. 

‘PT wish) TP beediacvt) ehios tiie Dreath of 
Peonacat cians’ Said She. 

“Toe cord broke last we and it fell 
downand Completely stausted dav best set 
of elit. 

*Pnever tad mo lack withedt. 

“And served Vou rightter your greed and 
rapacitv © sad Abel Jones to Maury, who 
the next room, was helping bin to varnish 
asetoof hangin shelves 

“Hush-stiest! winisperoce? Mary. 

W hile old Mars. Bruits siinthedd, ced ore 
tmiarked Saywely, that mobodv mever Kiew 
exactly bow things was gor’ toe turn | 
out. 

Pat, She added, wiping her speetacle- 


lasses, ‘that chisto> draw’s) certamly dad 
arenes wre promod Luek. 

“Tes part ofthe last of the old mortgage, 
and laid tn a stoek of real Wathnut for 
Abet to work with OL anew pave-beliae 
cashinere tor Moeryv. 

“And if that am tlack | 
is. 


blac 


areal 


don’t Know what 
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The Parson’s Daughter. 


HY BLAKE PAXSON. 


PF\UERE was a great commotion in’ Pox. | 
ville when old Parson Fox died. 
It was because Foxville curiosity was 
onthe qguivive about Joanna, his grand- 
child, the sole remaining tlossouir oon the 
gnarled old family tree, who was left quite 
unprovided for. e 
“T deelare to woodness.”’ sad Mrs.) Fn- 
mons, “I don't know what is to become of 
that girl!’ 
“She hasn't no faeultyv,” said Sabina 
Sexton, the Villaw dre SSI AKGCT and ie 
had.’ 
‘ Bo re ] } 
Bly iN 

= 
li i 
root 

“There's nod that the luinister 
Was a8 lital 44bntas weolten See In this 
woria, * said Mrs. Like v ‘kKedge pl- 
vusly. 


‘Bat ve wadn't vught to let 
louse in the woous and fields 
aja. 


Joanna run j 
tue way he} 


-_——-+- - -—-- —— —-- - —— --~ -_—- -——— 





|} would come when you heard— 


“Why, I don't suppose she ever madea | 
shirt or fried a batch of fritters in all her | 
life.” 

“Is it true,” said Miss Dodge, peering in- 
quisitively up under her spectacle-glasses, 
“tbat she is engaged to your Simon, Mrs. 
Lockedye?"’ 

Mrs. Lockekge closed her 
her head and knitted away until 
dies shone like forked lightning. 

“Simon's jike all other young men, Miss 
Dodye,” said she, ‘took by a pretty face 
and a pair o° dark eyes. 

“And they sat on the 
school, 

“And as long as wes'posed Parson Fox 
had left property, why, there wasn’t no ob- 
Jeetion, 

“But there 
life insurance, 

“So I'vetalked to Simon, and 
hear reason. 

“There can't nobody live on air.” 

“Put that’s rather hard on Joanna, ain't 
iu?’ said Mrs. Minions, with a little syin- 
pathetic wheeze, 

“Reason is reason I" Mrs. 
swered, 

“My Simon will have property, and the 
girl he warries must have somethin’ to 
toateds ite”? 

Sothat Joanna Fox, sitting listlessly in 
her black dress by the window, where the | 
scentol honeysuckles floated sweetly in, ! 
and trying to realize that she was alone in 
the world, had divers and sundry visitors 
that day. 

‘The tirst was Simon 
asiitus errand were 
with grand larceny, 

Joanna started upsher wan face brighten- 


mouth, shook 
her nee- 


saine bench at) 


wasn't pothing—not even a 
! 


made him 


Lockedge an- | 


Lockedge, looking 
Somehow connected 


ltiy. 


She was only sixteen—a brown-haired, | 
brown-eved girl with a Solemn, red mouth | 
and around, white throat, banded with 
black velvet, 


"On, Simon,’ she erted, “IT knew you | 


Simon Loekede wrigaled uneasily into | 
aseat, rstead of advancing to clasp her out- 
stretehed beard. 

“Yos, said he. 

“Ofcourse is very sad, Joanna, and [im 
lor Vou, 

“hBaut—’’ 

Jounmastood stiller face hardening into 
aeold, white mask. her hands falling to her 
siche. 

*Yos,’? said she. 

“You were saving——" 

“Ts mother,’ guiltily confessed Simon 
Lockedsze, 

“A fellow can’t go against hisown mother, 
you know. 

*Shesavs Us all nonsense, our engage- 
ment, and we shouldn't have anything to 
live om. 

“And so,” with a tinal effort,*we'd better 
eonsider it all over, 

‘Dhats the sense of the matter—now ain't 
it, Jonmnna?’’ 

She did not answer. 

“Pin awtully sorry,”’ 
Loekeduwe. 

“Palways set oa 
Joma’ 

“Pid you?’ she said bitterly. 

“One would searcely have 
i. 

“And vou know, Joanna,’ he added 
awh wardiv, mundful of his mother’s drill, 
“when poverty comesgin at the door, love | 
fies out atthe window.’ 

Jounna smiled seorntally. 

oe siatcd shies, **tbvaat 
always wait for that.’ 

\nd she turned and walked like a young 
queen tote the adjourning room, while | 
Sinton Loekedwe, slinking out of the door | 
like acetected burglar, wuuttered tu” him- 
self 

“dts the hardest job of work I ever done 
Im tev life. 

“But mother says it must be done, and 
she rules the roost i our house.” 

Next came Moers. Eaniions. 


sorry 





stuttered Simon 


deal of store by you, 


thought 


seus,” love doesn't | 


‘“Jounna, said she, “I'm deeply grieved 
at this ‘ere afllietion chats befell you.” 

“Thank vou, Mrs. Mintsons,’’ said the | 
virl, mechanically. 

“Tove come to ask voua 
added the plump widow, 


out your plans,” 


“because, if you 


have poother intentions, Till be glad to 
have you belp mea little with the house. | 
|} work. 


“Pin goin’ tohave a house tullo’ summer 
boarders, and there’ il be a deal more work 
than ime and Eiviry can manage. 

“OPeourse Vou wou'texpect no day, but 
a good hotme is what) you need most, and 

“Stop a minute,” said Joanna, 

“Aut bto auderstand that vou expect me 
toassuine the position and duties of a ser- 
Vant, Without a servant's wages, Mrs. Eim- 
thous?” 

“You'll be a member of 
said Mors. Eniimons, 

“You ll sit at the same table with me and 
leiviry, and ” 

“Pout tauelh 
Joanna, “bat I 
offer.” 

\nd Mrs. E:ntmons departed in righteous 


the family,” 


obliged to 
tiust) decline 


you,” 
your 


said 


kind 


Wrath, audibly declaring her conviction 
that priae was certain, Sooner or later, to 
| 
ty fr Is sald Joanna 
\ i i] pa 
+} 
anv i } vhen t r teome to lan, 
“Something i Mitss Fox?" suid be. 


“Well, that's the very pr yblems ot the aye 


wornan’s work, vou know; aud |] ain't 
Sinart euough Ww seulve it. 

“Copying ? 

“No, our frm don't need tnat sort of | 
work, j 


| sketch, slipped 


—y— 





“Do I know of any one that does? 

“N-no, J can't say I do. . 

“But if I should hear of any opening I'll 
be sure to let you know. ; 

“Tama littie busy this morning, Miss 
Fox. 

“Sorry 
you. 

“Jobn, the door. 

‘“jo00d morning, my dear Miss Fox. 

“f assure you, you have mine and Mrs. 

tarton’s prayers in this sad visitation of an 
inscrutable Providence.” 

Old Miss Gringe, who had twenty-tive 
thousand dollars at interest,and who had al- 
ways declared that she loved dear Joanna 
Fox like a daughter, sent down wl that 
she wasn't very well, and couldn't see com- 
pany. 

Dr. Wentworth, in visiting whose invalid 


I can’t devote more time to 


| daughter poor old Parson Fox had con- 


tracted the illness which carried him to his 
grave, was brusque and short. 

He was sorry tor Miss Joanna, of course, 
but he didn't Know of any way in which he 
could be useful. 


“Tt would be attractive,” said Squire Bar- 
ton. ’ j 

“These open-air concert-gardens are mak. 
ing no end of money in the cities, 

*T don’t see why the Germans need 
ket all the inoney that there is going.” 

Miss Dodge,who had saved a little inoney 
thought that if the place went cheap she 
would pay down a part, and give a mort- 
gage for the reinainder. 

“And my sister could keep boarders,” 


_ she considered, ‘and I cyuld always have a 





He understood there was a kind of glove | 


factory to be opened on Walling River 


soon. 
“No doubt 


Miss Fox could get a place 


| there. 


“Or there would be no objection to her 
going out to domestic service, 

“There wasagreat deal of false senti- 
nent on this subject, and he thought 
re- 
her- 


But Joanna, without waiting for the 
sult of his cogitations, excused 
self. 

She 
said. 

And she went away with flaming cheeks, 


would detain him no longer, she 


and resolucely repressed tears. 

When she arrived home she found one 
of the trustees of the church awaiting 
her. 


Hle didn’t wish to hurry her, he said, but 
the new clergyman didnt want to live in 
such a ruinous old place. 

It was their calculation, as the parsonage 
was mortgaged much beyond its real value, 
to sell it out, and buy a new bouse,with all 
the modern convenieuces for the use of the 

tev. Silas Speak well. 


“Ain Ito be turned out of my home?” 
said Jounna indignantly. 
Deacon Blydenburg hemmed = and 


hawed. 

Hedidn’t want to hurt any one’s feelings, 
but as to her home, it was well Known that 
to all intents and purposes the old place 
had long ago passed out of Parson Fox's 
ownership. 

They were willing to accord her any rea- 
mentale length of time to pack upand trise 
leave of her friends—say a week. 


home there.”’ 

But Simon Lockedge was most determin. 
ed of all to have the old parsonage for his 
own. 

“I could fix itup,”’ said be to himpeif, 
‘and live there real comfortable, 

“It's a dreadful pretty location, and [’m 
bound to bave it—especially since mother’s 


| investments have turned out bad,and we’ve 


got to sel! the old farin. 

“Nothing hasn't gone right with me since 
I broke off with the old parson’s grand- 
daughter. 

“it wasn't quite the square thing to do, 
but there seemed no othey way. 

“But, let mother say What she will, it 
brought bad luck to us.”’ 

And the rustic crowd surged in and out, 
and the auctioneer mounted to his platiorin, 
and tne bidding began at two thc usand five 
hundred dollars, and “hung fire’ for some 
lime. 

“Three thousand !"’ said cautious Simon 


| at last. 





“Four thousand !’’ peeped Miss Dodge 
faintly. 

“Five said 
lutely. 

“Seven thousand!"’ uttered the voice of a 
veiled iady in the corner. 

Every one stared in that direction. 

“’Tain’t worth that,’’ said Squire Bar- 
ton. 

“All run down—fences gone to noth- 
ing.”’ 

But Simon Lockedge wanted it very 
much. 

“Nine thousand!’ said he, slowly and 
unwillingly. 

“Twelve thousand !’’ spoke the soft voice 


thousand !’’ Simon __reso- 


decidedly. 

“Twelve thousand dollars!”’ bawled the 
auctioneer. 

“I’in offered twelve thousand dollars 


for this property. 

“Twelve thousand — twelve— twelve — 
twelve! 

“Twelve thousand, once—twelve thous- 
and twice—twelve thousand three times 
and gone! 

“What name, ma’am, if you please?”’ he 


, asked. 


| answered— 


So Joanna,who could think of ho retain | 


ing friend buther old governess, who had 
long ago gone to New York to fight the 
great world for herself, went down to the 
city, and appealed to Miss Woodin in her 
extremity. 

Miss Woodin cried 
her, and caressed her like an 
aunt. 

“What am Ito do?’ said poor, 
Joanna, 

“T can't starve.” 

“There’s no necessity for any one starv- 


over her, and kissed 
old maiden 


pale 


ing in this great busy world,’’ said Miss 
W oodin cheerfully. 

“All one wants is faculty.” 

Joanna shrank a little from the hard 


word, which she had so often heard from 
the lips of Mrs. Eiminons, Miss Sabina Sex- 
ton, and that sisterhood. 

‘But how do you live?” said she, 

“Do vou see that thing there 
ner?” said Miss Woodin. 

“Yes,”’ answered Joanna. “Is it a sewing 
machine ?”’ 

“It's a type-writer,’ 
W oodin. 

“And IT earn my living on it.” 

“But what do you write?” inquired Jo- 
anna. 

“Auvthing I 
Woodin. 

And thus ir the heart of the great wilder- 
ness of New York Joanna comnmenced her 
pilgrimage of toil. 

First on the type-writer, then promoted 
to a compiler’s desk in the Fashion Depart- 
ment’? of a prominent weekly journal. 

Then, by means of a striking, original 
into the letter-box or the 
Ladies Weekly with fear and trembling, to 
a place on the contributor’s list. 

Then gradually rising to the rank of a 
spirited young novelist; until our village 
dainsel had ber pretty rooins furnished lke 
a mniniature palace, with Miss Woodin and 
her type writer snugly installed in one cor- 
ner, 

**Because I owe everything to her,”’ said 
the young authoress gratefully. 

And one day,glancing over the exchanges 
in the sanctuin of the Ladies Weekly, to 
Whose coluinns she _ still 
caine across a copy ofthe Forville Gazette. 

“Hlester,’’ she said, hurrying home to 
Miss Woodin, “the cid parsonage is to be 
sold at auction to-morrow, and I mean to 
go upand bay it. 

“For 1 am quite—quite sure that I could 
write there better than anywhere else in the 
world.”’ 

Miss Woodin agreed with Joanna. 
In} young writer 


ith ner eyes, 


’ 


announced Miss 


can get,’’ answered Miss 


the successiul 


iS aliWays right. 

So Joannajand Miss Woodin, dressed in 
black and closely veiled, went upto Fox- 
Ville to attend the sale. 

Everybody was there. 

They didn’t have an auction at Foxville 


| every day in the week. 


_ Squire Barton wasthere, with a vague 
idea of purchasing the old place tor a public 
gaadvu, 


contributed, she | 


in the cor- | 





And the lady, throwing aside her veil, 


‘Joanna Fox.” 

The old personage was rebuilt, and stud- 
ded with little bay-windows and medisval 
porches. 

Laurels and rhododendrons were set out 
in the grounds; and Joanna Fox and Miss 
Woodin caine there to live in modest com- 
fort. 


But Mrs. Lockedge and her son Simon 
moved out of Foxville when the tnortgage 
on the old place was toreclosed, and the 
places that had known them once knew 
them no more, 

And Mrs. Einmons said— 

“She’s done real wel), Joanna has, 

“T always knew there was something in 
her ?”’ 

And Mrs. Wentworth, and the Misses 
Barton tried desperately to become intimate 
with the young authoress, but without 
avail. 

- —_ © 

Fat Foop NECESSARY. — Every full 
yrown man and woman, and every youth, 
requires about two ounces of some. kind of 
fat daily, as a portion of his or her diet, and 
if not taken as food, the time is hastened 
when it hasto be as medicine, to simply 
prolong—it may be fora vear or two—a 
iniserable existence with consumption or 
otner fatal disease in consequence, “dyspep- 
sia’? and loss of fat being commonly the first 
adinonitions. 

Anyone who long neglects to take a due 
proportion of fatty food to maintain bodily 
teinperature wil! soon find himself growin 
lean, his system will live upon its interath 
tial fat—that which 1s distributed through- 
out the bodily tissues of healthy persons— 
and he will shortly begin to have dyspeptic 
Symptoms on account of the deficiency in 
his food to maintain healthy nutrition. And 
for this condition, it is unfortunately too 
often the case, medicine or moonshine is 
given in promotion of the danger. Many 
persons who, from the cultivation of a 
vitiated taste for delicacies, or under the in- 
fluence of bad advice, have lost the powe: 
of assimilating the fatof meats, may do 
much towards regaining the lost power by 
the use of well-inade ‘‘shortened” bread— 
bread madeof dough to which lard or 
butter is added; or some of the prepara- 
tions of ground wheat or Indian meal. 


—_——__ 
Too Good to be True. 


“Tam gaining,’ writes a lady who is us- 
ing the Compound Oxygen Treatment, ‘so 
rapidly in feelings and appearance, that it 
seeins alimost too good to be real. To have 
day after day, week and week pass without 
one of those heart troubles ; to enjoy seven 
oreight uninterrupted hours of sleep at 
night ; to have a good appetite and no in 
convenience from stomach troubles; to fee] 
quite comfortable and free from pain most 
of the tine, is ‘happiness without allvy.’ ’ 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its 


| nature, action, and results, with reports of 


| casesand full inforination, sent free, 


DRs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and j11] woirard 


| Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Wife’s Mistake. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 
VERYONE said that Clara Johnson was 
foolishly foud of her husband. 

A nature as free froin suspicion as 
ters proved an uncorrupted and incorrup- 
tible heart. 

It was her custouminthe long winter 
evenings, when her husband, deeply en- 
gaged in his business affairs, was absent, to 
prepare for his return a delicious little sup- 

r, and then, quitely awaiting his return, 

reain over his last words of love; for 
Ciara wasa foolish litthe blonde, and cer- 
tainly loved well, if not wiselv, 

One evening she was surprised by a visit 
fromm a maiden aunt, who was noted for gos- 
sip, and had heretofore been very sparing 
of her visits to this house of wedded bliss. 
Alas! what untold miseries have resulted 
froin the venom of the human tongue. 

Clara's aunt on this oceasion looked por- 
tentously disinal, and atter a few common- 
place remarks she launched at once into 
the subject-inatter of her discourse. 

“My dear,’ said she, “I suppose you are 
totally aanaware of what is going on in the 
theatrical world ? 

“You have not heard of the extraordinary 
beauty of Mademoiselle Vera, the leading 
stur at the theatre ?’’ 

* Aunt, you know tiny husband’s tiine is 
80 occupied. 

“T dearly lovo the theatre, but T love him 
better, and 1 can’t enjoy myself when he is 
toiling for me.”’ 

“But did you never think it strange,”’ 
said Aunt Liza, ‘‘that Mr. Johnson, wino is 
80 immensely rich, Saould be forced to 
work so hard ? 

“Why, another woman would be mad 
with suspicion ” 

“Oh, Aunt Liza!’ said the sensitive girl, 
as her eyes filled with tears, “1 could not 
suspect the Lu:band I have married and 
loved.”’ 

‘“ Well, there are women and women, 
and you are one of the inost trusting litils 
dears I ever met. 

“T trust you will never have any cause to 
repent of your fidelity.” 

Clara sat by the window at her house in 
Windsor, gazing at ‘the star-ernbossed- 
heaven, with a vague feeling of uneasiness 
which she found inipossible to reason away. 
There have been cases where loving and 
faithful wives were deceived by those 
whoin they cherished as the incarnation of 
goodness. 

She had read many a novel, with tearful 
eyes, Wherein those who seemed best and 
noblest proved base and vile. 

She knew, in her short experience of life, 
that men were lured away by influences 
that they strived in vain to resist. Al! 
these thoughts caine to her, and with them 
a firm resolve to question her husband that 
very evening. 


ey 


of the chief virtues in her lovely character. 
Absorbed in her pleasant reverie, she bad 
not neticed the approach of a maid, who 
banded her a letter. 





A vague presentiment of evil came over | 


her as she opened it. 

It was from Aunt Liza, and ran as fol- 
lows :— 

“My DEAR NiEcE:—I regret excecdingly 
the position I am placed in, but feel bound 
under the circumstances Yo expose your 
husband's duplicity. I saw bins unobserved, 
this forenoon, conversing in the lobby of 
the theatre with Mademoiselle Vera. I 


| overheard enough to convince me that he is 


> 


going to attend the performance to-night. 
He is cruelly deceiving you, and T strongly 


| destructible by fire, for writing upon it, 


j 


advise you to unmask his villainy and sep- | 


arate froin hin. Affectionately yours, 
AUNT Liza.” 

Clara crushed the letter in her hand, and 
sat there looking at the fast-lalling snow, it 
was growing darker and he would soon be 
here. And then? 

Would she show bim the 
mand an explanation ? 

No. 

It would be met by equivocal replies, he 
was atnasterin the art of deception, but 
that nie lt would end it for ever. 

As she thought this, she felt adull pain 
at her heart—and the evening grew deeper. 

“Why, little wife, are you sitting alone in 
the gloaiming ?"’ 

It was Herbert's cheery voice; he had 
entered unperceived., 

“Herbert !!’—the tone was forced and hol- 
low—are vou going out to-night?” 

“Why, yes, iy dear—I might have told 
you this morning. 

“IT have an important engagement. 
Will not be long now, pet wile!’ 

W hat did be inean ? 
weird beauty of that deadly pale face as she 
bade hin farewell, 

It wasa gala night at the theatre. 
benetit of Mademoiselle Vera, the fame of 
Whose beauty and talent was whispered, 
had drawn a crowded audience; and boxes, 
orchestra, and gallery presented an anima- 
ted scene, 

There was one there, however, whose 
heart was aching with pain. 

Yes, Mademoiselle Vera was beautiful ; 
and there was no mistaking the fervent ad- 
Iniration with which she was regarded by 
all, but more especially by the solitary ov- 


letter ana 


It 


| cupant of one of the boxes ; and this person 


The hours passed away, seeming centu- | 


ries to ths poor yamiig wile who was thus 
rudely awakened trom ber dream of bliss 
by the venoin of a Woinan’s tongue. 

At last, as the clock struck eleven, Clara 
heard the welcoine step on the footpath, and 
was soon in ner husband's arms, 

For an instant doubt and suspense were 
at an end. 

Gazing into that noble face, reading truth 
and love in those proud black eyes, it 
seemed impossible that such aone could 
harbor deceit or create tisery. 

Mr. Johnson consumed his supper with 
great relisi. 

He was satisfied with the loving gaze of 
his wile, and spoke but little; but astonish- 
ment was in Store for him. 

“Herbert,’’ suid Clara suddenly,nervous- 
ly twining her hands, ‘what is this business 
that detains you in the evening? Oh, do 
tell me! 

“Let there be no more 
us, or I shall die.”’ 

Mr. Johnson pushed his plate from him 
and regarded her attentively. 

“My dariing,"’ he asked, sinply, ‘who 
has been here ?” 

“No one—that is, 
Clara, wondering. 

“Ah! said Mr. Johnson. 

“But, Herbert, you have not answered 
ne ; you treat ine with contempt.” 

“Oh, no, ny dear!” said Mr. Johnson, 
quietly ; “net you. 


secrets between 


Liza,’ answered 


Aunt 


——_—__—————_»-— 


Clara recognized as her husband. How 
changed he looked! 

The contamination of that woman's pre- 
sence seemed to infect hin with fever; there 
was an unnatural brillianey in bis splendid 
eyes, notwithstanding which his face looked 
worn and haygyard. ile was never so at 
home. 

The curtain fell at last, and tumultuous 
applause brought Mademoiselle Vera be- 
fore it. 

She was greeted with flowers and cheers, 
which were treated by the pampered beauty 
with proud inditference, til at last a bou- 
quet more elegant than the rest fell at her 
feet. 

She gavea glance at one of the boxes, 
kissed her hand to the occupant and with- 
drew. 

Clara felt the building swim round be- 
fore her, but by astrony eflort she controlled 
herself, and reached the entrance in safety, 
Shutting herself in her carriage, she waited 
patiently, much to the astonishment of her 
coachman, an unusually stolid individual, 
quite averse to adver ares, Half an hour 
alterwards he received the welcome order 
to drive home. 

Clara has seen her husband emerge from 
the stag? entrance with Mademoiselle Vera, 
A deadly pallor passed over her counte- 
nance, and she fainted. 

On arriving at home Clara proceeded to 
the drawing-room. 

As she opened the door a cry of astonish- 
ment burst from her lips. 

Mr. Johnson was seated in an easy chair, 
reading. 

He looked up goud-humoredly, and said, 


11 











Fikrrroor Paren.—Fireproof paper is 
being made from a mixture of vegetable 
fibre, asbestos, borax, and alum, in certain 
definite proportions; while an ink, alse in- 
is 
of the usual constituents, with the addition 
of graphite. 

OYSTERS.— The oyster-growers on the 
coast of France have discovered that oyster 
Shells which are thrown back into the sea 
produce thirty or forty-loid in two years, 
Phe theory is that the young oysters attach 
thetuselves to the old shells in’ preference 
to any other object on the bed of the sea, 

ASBESTOS PAIN T.—It may be mentioned 
that the fire-resisting properties of asbestos 
nay be communicated to ordinary paint. 
Paint mixed with asbestos liquid is, we un- 


| dersiand, largely used in this country for 
| Several purposes, such as coating wood ex- | 


de- | 


| cessful. 


He could not see the | 


The | 


posed to heat. Three coats will render wood 
lire-prootand it is found especially servier- 
able in hot climates, where wooden houses 
are general, to serve as «a preventive 
against fire and as a non-conductor to keep 
the house cool, 

Nove MAcHINk.—The pianist need now 
no longer despair. After innumerable at- 
tempts in past times to construct an appa- 
ratus which would print off characters rep- 
resenting any piece played on its keyboard, 
one has at last been devised which is sue- 
Its outward form is that of an or- 
dinary cottage pianoforte, but hidden un 
derneath the keys is a evlinder covered 
with paper. Upon this paper certain little 
nibs attached to the under-side of the keys 
make their mark, after being supplied by 


mechanical means with suitable ink. ‘Chis 
transeribed harinonv can afterwards be 
readily translated into the ordinary musi- 


cal notation, a task which is sufliciently 
simple to be undertaken by a person of or- 
dinary intelligence. 

READING SouNnb.—Reading sounds by 
Bight hasbeen highly suceesstul, and has 
long ago been introduced with the best re- 
sults into this country. ‘The idea has oe- 
curred to a foreign teacher ot the dumb to 
photograph the movements of the lipes when 
articulating the different sounds which go to 
make up ordinary speech. It will easily 
be imagined that the model chosen for the 
pictures inust be some one whose lips will 
give expressive action. But once pboto- 
graphed, the pictures can be multiplied by 
the thousand, and can be used as alphabets 
for our afilicted tellows all the world over. 
lt is said that the pictures are so well 
adapted to their purpose, that any one can 


see at a glance what sound is indicated by 
each lip-tnovement portrayed, 
Farm and Garden. 


A Per Lawu.—By training a pet tanib to 
come at the eall, and altorward) putting it 
With the flock, the owner ean call bis sheep 
wherever they hear him, as the pet will 
coine, followed by the rest. 
MiLK-Trests.—If all butter-tnakers would 
get suitable glasses and) test each cow's 
milk separately, tinany tines they would 
find that their best cow is the thinnest one, 
They might also tind out) that COW 
considered good was really an unprofitable 
auimal, 

THE GAKDEN.—The farmer whe 
neat and well-kept garden is altmost sure to 
have a neat and well Kept farin, a cousfort 
able and well-appeinted home, tidy out- 
buildings, aud stock im good condition; and 
the housewise who takes pride in her gar- 


Soorrie 


has «a 


| den, generally basa home to take pride in 


“Turn about is tur play ; where has my pet | 


wife been?” 
Clara sat down wearily. 
“Ierbert, you can deceive ine no lonyer. 


Twas at the theatre to-night. I saw you, 
and know aill.’’ 
“Twas not at the theatre to-night. Clara, 


Ido notilike Aunt Liza; she has been here 


} again.’ 


“Come, love, you are overeoine by ner- | 1 
| and that wouian ! 


vousness and groundless suspicions, 
“T promise you I will be inore at hormne- 
hereaiter, and yive to tiny little rosebud of 


awife that love which ber angelic dispo- | 


sition 80 justly deserves.”” 

There was something in his quiet, self- 
~possessed manner that svt Ciara s tortured 
tsind complete!) at ease. 

She kissed her husband fervently, and 
said, “Forgive ine for doubting you, Her- 
bert. It was my iove caused my fear.’ 

“There is nothing to be flurgiven my 
sweet wife. Heaven bless and keep you 
always !”’ 

Ciara's eyes filled with 
reconcilation was couiplete. 

A few days after this, Clara was at her 
favorite window, gazing out with rare 
pleasure at the handsome equipages which 
dashed past. 

It wasasplendid winter day 
was 81.0w on the ground. 

Since the i ht of Aunt I ‘ isit ¢ 


tears, and the 


, and there 





nad vee su 


had spent iis us 


ooinpa YY, ANG had 
the very theatre spoken , 
True, sbe bad noticed the lovely M 


ude 
oisellie Vera, and bad imagined her atten- 
tions were rather plainly addressed to her 
husband, but she had determined tw banish 
suspicion tor ever. 


It was an easy task, for frankness was one 





“Sferbert, am Tiad? T saw you, and— 


Mr. Johuson advanced, and took his 


wile’s hand in lis. 
“My pet wile,” he said, quietly, “the per- 


, Son you saw to-night al tue theatre is my 


twin brother. 

“Years azo he was obliged to leave the 
country On accountof bis participation in a 
inad escapade. 

“Notwithstanding a long career of profli- 
gacy, I loved this erring brother of mine. I 
accurnulated money by additional labor 
without lmpairing that fortune w hich, inthe 
event of isy demuse,of right belongs to you. 
I have finally paid is debts, and summoned 
him back to bis mative laud. 

“He bas improved but little, I am sorry 
to say, but lis destiny 18 in bis own hands, 


he 


wd be Can take OF Iniar it as chooses. 
And now, uy dear, are you satisfied 7 

“Oh, Herbert, darling '—ean you forgive 
ne, wretch that I ave been ? 


( ra S410 


yd 

: " pt ind dan- 
gerous Cause ot a. i Giseust Phere 18 no sort 
of need to bave any torin Of Kidney or uri- 


| edy tested, consisted of a 


and ve proud of. 

STRAWBERRIES. — A new 
strawberry bed is the Invention of a Cail 
forsian. Fill withearthany sort of a barre] 
that has been bored well all around with 
ineh holes, Plant strawberries in every 
hole and in the open top, root downwards 
and top outwards, Itis a great success. It 
is quite ornate, end it will Keep for several 
months in bearing. 

PouLTRY.— To fatten young poultry they 
Inust be cooped pin a Clean, airy, bat 
shaded coop set up some distance trom the 
floor or ground, ‘Tue coop must lave a 
slatted bottom soos to allow the droppings 
to fall through and be removed or covered 
with dry Joan. keed regularly as olten ag 
three or four times adav aS much as the 
birds will eat up clean. In aweek they will 
be ready to kill. 

CABBAGE-Wornus.—A 


self-tending 


satixfactory 
mixture of 
half pound each of hard soap and kerosene 
oil in three gallons of water. This was ap- 
plied Auwust Ji:an @Xattnation the follow. 
Ing day showed many, If not all,the wortus 
destroved. The prowing cabbage preseuts 
such atnass of leaves in which the wortuis 
may be concealed, that itis hb ardly possible 
to reach ail al one application. 

THe Horse.--The upper jaw of a horse 
is broader trom side to side than the lower 


reine 


Olle. 


jaw, and in grinding the food during tis 
tication there will be a portion of thie upper 
teeth that will not approxituate, coms 
quently there il be sharp pr tinny 
points left on the edges of the teeth 
upper jaw that are ver Annoy y t 

rin and will cause | mt VW ia 


very ree s lee [ i 


year, and if 


them fearfully. | 


be examined al least once a 


nary trouble if Hop Bitters is taken occa- | found irregular, the edges should be ras pod 


sionally. 


smooth, 


Scientific and Useful. | 


New Publications. 


“Around the Ranche,"’ by Belle Kellogg 
Towne, V. 1. F. Series, Boston: D. 
Lothrop. Co, Boston, Mass, Price $1.25, 
Here ita story by anew author which will 
al once allract the attention of ita readers 
und hold it from the first page tothe last. 
The seene opens in the Colorado mining re- 
gions, and the author, who is evidently 
familiar with the localities: deserined, gives 
a Series Of very vivid pictures of life ainong 
the mountain settlers. The main interest 
of the story lies in following out the eureer 
Of its two principal characters, Dan Deerin 

and Deb Gibbs. Both are children, br 

under different auspices and conditions,and 
In ost things totaliv unlike. The boy is 
city born and brought up, but at the death 
of his other, when he is hardly more taan 
ten years old, he is confided to the care of 
his brother, atminerin the tountains, an 
honest, bard-working man, who does bis 
best to make his Jota pleasant one. Here 
his only playdate is Deb Gibbs, the daugh- 
ter of a well-to-do but uncultivated settler, 
a girloft rare nataral qualities, but wild and 
strong a8 an untamed colt. Her parents 
are proud of her, and are ambitious to have 
her educated and exposed to the retining 
influences of a diflerent life from their own, 
An opportunity offers not many months af- 
ter Dan's arrival in the mountains, and she 
goes with a family of summoner visitors to 
theireity home, where she enters upon a 
hew and strange lite, and which isin 





one 


many respects walling and uncomfortable. 
The narrative of her expertonces is very 
Interesting, and is full of stusvestions for 
Zirlisoflike aye whorebel agaist certain 


conditions of their lives, Just as interest- 
Ing, too, Isthe story oF the brief career of 
brave Dan, For sae by Lippineott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

“The Bridal Eve, or, Eimer,’ by 
Mrs. Hrntna DD. BOON. Southworth, is one of 
herinost powertul and absorbing nowels, 
Mrs. Southworth unquestionably stands at 
the head of all Atnertean tletion writers, lor 
She hus always been a great and deserved 
favorite with all lovers of sterling and in- 
tensely interesting romsanees, while her 
hold upon the pubiie bas strengthened year 
by year, until her name and novels have 
become a household word, \pentire new, 


Rose 


eomplete and uniform: edition of all her 
works has just been published. I. B. Pe- 
terson A Brothers, Publisher, Phila. Price 
Jo cents each. 

eSaul sa drannttic poem written by 
Algernon Svdinev Levan. Pts founded on 
the Bittle nartative, andis a ereditable at 
teiopt to give ideal life to the characters in- 


Volved. Tt) hiasS potut, does not strain af- 
teretteet, and besides as brief erotuty to bee 
readatasitting. Splendidiv printed and 
bourne, rie Sh.0, Lippineott A Ce., 
Publishers. 


Ordinarily it would seete trapossithe for 
the illustrated MWeyacine oy rf ote ee 
further in the way ot exceilenesr, but June 
Hutiber tiust be sek mowleduwed superior es 


those that have preeeded uw. Phere are 
Inore pretures, allot the liivhest tite reset 
mod artistic beauty. that tastial, ane Chee 


literature of this i Is alsooof exceptional 
WIL ACTIVE TON, Nitrest the eonmtents tuay 
be imentionod: Rosa Priplex, bw Rosetti; 


styer 


\ Miowdern C'erstarerprolis | Phot Pbemuty: 
Woot moat WN rk > The Ceir| ttachetit ith 
Paris: Mirsieal Diistroiments inp Work of 
Art: Qhotol Doors: Virtiresiy ete., ete 
Yearly subseription So. Cissell, Petter, 
A (oui pein, New York. 

The Moanhatran tor May is certainly up 
tothe high standard of previeus umn bers 
Of that tiost exeellent toayaaine It isnow 
only inate fifth munsber, but it bas already 
yviven abundant evicerner thatoois ~ "fet to 


ve, Pbotha tay Letterpress anid ill istrautioms 
tt isadliniratle. The comtents of thre present 
nutnberiochude: The Play Seene tn Haun 
Jet, aaiteer thie poattinnge bey Prarie l Maclise, 
Ctreomitispeieae ») A Study of Tlatntet, (with 
Hlustrations,) by Elenry ©. Pemders The 
Lady of the Patio, a prern bys. W. Lath 
rope; Metativorpiios %. ” story, tes Harriet 
Preseott Spotlord; Where are the Springs 
OP tong \ ?  prrertna tay biefith Mi. TP tievtapass 
Cuartiar, ith illustrations, bv oS. te. W, 
Peer jarsin: Paving and Leoowiny, a trom, bey 
M.A. Np Set not thy Foot on teraves, a 
worry, by Joltun Hawthorne: To Riehacd 
Phetist Porte, a sonnet. tev Ke bf. Steed 
dard; The Deseendant«ot Pout Philippe, 


wid Tuaeiile, a 


With illustrat Marvaret _ 
The Modern 


story, by kidlpa Dean Proetor ; 


tors | 


Novel, a poem, by Edgar Faweett; Round 
the Pable, by G. 9. Strelturne Hollis A 
Schoolof Urnanitv, by berd ©. Valenttmre, 
Mo. Do. 5 Doecathn, thee Artist, a proecs v A. P. 
Williatnos;: The Noble Red Moon tm Brazel, 
by Frank DD. Y. Carpenter; Reeent Lite 
tore: ‘Town Palk Salted, Tithe 
Mistshiattas, New York s scriptions Sib0m 
per year. 
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“Heaven has taken ail elae from me ex- 
wr my genius, wiovch suali be with me 
forever. 

“The things of the earth shall pass away, 
and wealth will vaniwh wyethber with faine, 
Lbunor and happiness. 

“Yet genios, the soul of usan, » iumeor- 
.. 
“Theos art ny soul, Carissitna! thou hast 
reproached ine once, but never shalt thou 
do & tore, tor I feel and know that thou 
wit be my evunfort aod my pever-failing 
prare- 
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The night sped on, and the invon shone 
brightly into the roun of death, lighting up 
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with tears, while the eacet vows of Carrie 
sina Was answering a ofold Ww ber Uses 
ters touch and ovuwilorting bis in bis 
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THE TWO SOWERS. 





BY ALEXAND== aNDERSON. 





Death came to the earth, by his side was Spring, 
They came from God's own bowers, 

And the earth was full of their wandering, 
For they both were sowing flowers. 


**I sow, ** said Spring, ‘‘by the stream and the wood, 
And the village children know 

The gas glad jime of my own sweet prime, 
And where my blossoms grow. 


*There is not a spot in the quiet wood 
But hath heard the sound of my feet, 
And the violets come from their solitude 
When my tears hath nade them sweet.*’ 


**] sow, ’’ said Death, ‘‘where the hamlet stands, 
I sow in the churchyard drear; 

I drop in the grave with gentile hands, 
My fluwers from year to year. 


*'The young and the old go into their rest, 
To the sleep that waits them below ; 

But I clasp the children unto my breast, 
And kiss them before I go.’ 


**I sow,’* said Spring, ‘*but my flowers decay 
When the year turus weak and old, 
When the breath of the bleak winds wears them 
away, 
And they wither and drop in the mold. 


**But they come again when the young earth feels 
The new biood leap In her veins, 

When the fountain of wonderful life unseals, 
And the earth Is alive with the rains.’’ 


**I sow,’ said Death, ‘‘but my flowers unseen 
Paes away from the lan i of men, 

Nor sighs nor tears through the long sad years 
Ever bring back their bloom again. 


**But I know they are wonderous bright and fair 
In the fields of their high abode; 

Your flowers are the flowers that a child may wear, 
But mine are the blossoms of Giod,"" 


Death came to the earth, by his side was Spring; 
The two came from God's own bowers; 
One sow’d in night and the other in light, 
Yet they both were sowing flowers. 
a a 


A CHINESE FUNERAL. 


T is the general custom in China, when 
| a man is about to die, for the eldest son 
to remove him from the bed to the floor of 
the principal room of the house, where he is 
laid with his feet to the door. 

The inhabitants of the province of Fuh- 
kein are in the habit of placing a smal) 
piece of silver in the mouth of the dy. 
ing person—with which he may pay his 
fare into the next world—-and carefully 
stopping up his note and ears. In certain 
cases they make a hole in the roof, to facil 
tate the exit of the spirits proceeding from 
his body; their belief being that each per- 
son possesses seven animal senses, which 
die with him; and three souls—one of which 
enters Elysium and receives judgment; an- 
other resides with the tablet which is pre- 
pared to commemorate the deceased; and 
the third dwells in his tomb. 

The intelligence of the death of the head 
ot a family is communicated as speedily as 
possible to all his relatives, and the house- 
hold is dressed in white—the mourning 
color of China. Priests and women hired 
to mourn are sent for at the same time; and 
on their arrival a table is set out with meats, 
fruits, lighted candles and joss-sticks, tor the 
delectation of the souls of the deceased ;and 
the wailing and weeping of the mourning- 
women is relieved at intervals by the in- 
toned prayers ot the priest or the discord- 
ant ‘“‘tom-tomming’’ of ‘‘musicians’’ who 
have also been called to assist in the ccre- 
monies. The women weep and lament 
with an energy and dolefulness which, if 
genuine, would be highly commendable; 
but ungenerous ‘‘barbarians’’ of extensive 
acquaintance with the Chinese assert that 
this apparently overwhelming grief is, at 
least in the majority of cases, mere sham. 
In regard to the nearesi relatives of the de- 
ceased, it would be uncharitable to presume 
there is not a considerable amount of real 
grief beneath all this weeping and -wailing; 
but hired mourners, who are usually the 
most demonstrative on these occasions, can 
hardly be expected to launch every other 
day into convulsive lamentations of a gen- 
uine nature over the death of individuals 
they hardly know by name. As it is, the 
priest usually directs these emotional dem- 
onstrations much in the same way as 4 


conductor controls the performance of a | 
are a few | 


band of musicians; now there 
irregular wails, then a burst of them, re- 
lieved in turn by a few nasal notes from the 
priest, the intervals being filled up by the 
‘‘tom-toms,”’ 
the latest 
Nobody 
one part of China to another for the | 
pose of interment is allowed pass 
through any walled town. No corpse, 
either, is ever allowed to be carried across 
a landing-place or to pass through a gate- 
way which can in any way be construed as 


and an occasional titter from 
comers 
in course oO! transportation fr 
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pertaining tothe Emperor. The Chinese 
are, indeed, so superstitious in regard to 
death, as seldom to mention that word it- 
self, preferring to take refuge in a circum 
locution—such, for instance, as “having 
become immortal."’ 

After the body of the deceased is washed, 
it is dressed in the best clothes which be- 
longed to the man in his lifetime, a hat 
being placed on his head, a fan in his hand, 
and shoes on his feet, the idea being that he | 
will be clothed in these habiliments in Elys- 
ium, and consequently that he must appear 
there as a respectable and superior member 
of society. 

At intervals during these and subsequent 
ceremonies, gilt and silvered paper in the 
shape of coins and sycee bars is burned, in 
the belief that it will also pass into the in- 
visible world, where it will be recoined in- 
to solid cash; and clothes, sedan-chairs, fur- 
niture, buffaloes and horses, made of paper, 
are transferred on the same principle to the 
‘‘better land’’ for the benefit of the dead 

Among the poor the bodies are put in the 
cemeteries, but it is the practice with the 
richer Chinese to keep the coffined bodies of | 
their relatives in their houses for long per- 
iods—sometimes for years. 





brains of bold. | 
Goodness is the only happiness. | 


A foe to God was never friend to man. 


The noblest mind the best contentment 


has, | 
Truth is the highest thing that man may | 
keep. | 
They truly mourn that mourn without a | 
| 


witness, 


This is the essential evil of vice—it de- 


bases a man, 

I am only glad, being praised, for what I 
know tis worth the praising. 

Dean Swift says he never knew a man 
rise to cminence who lay late tn 
ing. 

Endeavor always to talk your best be- 
fore your children, They hunger perpetually for new 
ideas. 


! 
| 
Allow no form of pleasure to become | 
| 


bed in the morn- 


such a ruling passion as to interfere with the serious 
work of life. 

A man’s ruin is never the result of 
own folly—it is sure to be the fault, or treachery, 
some one else, 

Whether you work for fame, for love, for | 
money, or foranything else, work with your hands, 
heart and brain. 

True politeness scorns deception; it has a 
kind and honest heart, shown in a kind and nonest 
speech and conduct. 

The way to keep money is to earn it fair- 
ly and honestly, Money so obtained is pretty certain 
to abide with its possessor. 

Good men have the fewest tears. 
but one who fears to do wrong. He 
who has overcoine that one, 

Nothing can justify feelings of wrath, 
much less imprecation uttered by a Christian against 
any of the Lord's creatures, 


his | 
or 


Ile has 
has a thousand 


We ought no more todespise a man_ for 
misfortune of the mind, than for that of the body, 


when it is suchas he cannot help, 


Religion is our life, being essential to our 
peace of mind, our support under the trials of life, | 
anc our fitness for the eternal world. 

Our home influence is not a passing but 
an abiding one; and all-powerful for good or evil, for 
peace or strife, for happiness or misery. | 

It has been ordained in the eternal consti- | 
tution of things that nen of intemperate minds can, | 
not be free, Their passions forge their fetters, 

We ought not to look back, unless it is 
to derive useful lessons from past errors, and for the 
purpose of profiting by dear-bought experience, 

No man is so foolish but he may give an- 
other good counsel sometimes, and no man ts 60 wise 
but he may err if he will take no other's counsel but 
his own, 

It costs us more to be miserable than 
would make us perfectly happy.tHow cheap and easy 
is the service of virtue, and how dear do we pay for ' 
our vices! 

Take self-conceit out of the heart, and its 
skepticism would melt away before the Gospel more 
quickly than the fog-bank on the river disappears be- 
fore the face of the sun. 

If spring puts forth no blossoms, in sum- 
mer there willbe no beauty, and in autumn no 
fruit. So, if youth be trifled away without Improve- 
ment, riper years will be contemptibir, aud old age 
miserable. 

God hath made many sharp cutting in- 
the poli hing of His 
and those He especially loves and means to 


«struments and rough files for 
jewels; 
make the most resplendent, He hath oftenest His 


Three things principally determine the 
“ 
failure | 
Unless we are prepare (| to assert that all 
goodness culminates in ourselves, and recedes from 


others in exact proportion to their distance from us, 
we must admit that our feelings are large factors of 
injustice in the Jadgwents that we arealiof us only 
too ready to form. 


| omitted to tell his hearers that he dared not 


| Stephens, has just been elected to succeed 


| your riv’rence,’’ Priest: 


__Femininities, 


There are 49 female physicians in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Madame Patti wears a number one shoe, 
and a five-and-a-half glove. 

There are 40,000 women in 
city who support themselves, 


True love cannot be divided, and must be 
voluntary and uncons«raines. 


An old lady in Holland scrubbed her sit- 
ting-room floor until she fell through it into the cel- 
lar, This should be a warniag to housekeepers in 
gceneral, 

Gail Hamilton says that a Mormon is a 
husband who harnesses his wives abreast, and a man 
who has been a widower three times Is one who drives 
them tandem, 


A Louisiana woman recently patented a 
button that will readily attach to garments without 
sewing, and readily removed without injury to either 
button or garment, 

Let the young girl seek to adorn her 
beauty, If she be taught alsoto adorn her mind and 
heart, that she may have wisdom to direct her love of 
ornainent In due moderation, 

[In Lassell Seminary at Auburndale, 
Mass., girls are not only taught cooking, millinery, 


New York 


; and dressmaking, but recently instructive betters on 


Common Law have been Introduced, 


A man ata friendly gathering boasted 
that he had been married 2D years, during which time 
he had never given his wife a cross word or look, He 
do the 
one or the other. 


Mrs. Louisa B. Stephens, of R. 


her nus- 
band as President of the First National Bank, of Ma- 


widow 


| rion, lowa, aud is sald to be the first woman ever oc- 


cupying the position, 


It is stated by some 
heart of a man weighs about Inine ounces; 
that of a woman abouteight, Asthe age increases, 
a mau'’s heart grows heavier, and woman's lighter, 
Some girls lose theirs at sixteen, 


The economical side of a woman's char- 
acter shines forth with radiance when she succeeds ta 
fastening an cighteen tnely belt around a twenty- 
two-inch waist. Her justifiable pride in making both 
ends meet deserves condemuation, 

They were discussing an elopement, and 
one lady, turning to her friend, said, ‘Don't you 
belleve it would Kil you If your husband was to run 
away with another woman?’’ ‘It might,’’ was the 
reply: ‘great Joy sometimes kills.** 

Priest: ‘‘Pat, I understand you are going 
to be married again?’ 


wiseacre that the 


Disconsolate widower: **Yis, 
“But your wife, Pat, bas 
only been dead two weeks," Disconsolate widower; 
Vis, but shure ain't she as dead now as she iver will 


ber"? 


At a wedding in Canada, where the bride 
was very dilatory in arriving at the church,a lady re- 
marked, concerning the affair: ‘*Well, the idea of 
that woman being late iu wetting here, when she has 
been waiting twenty-six years for Just such a chance 


| as this.*’ 


In iHlindoostan when a husband dies his 
widow burns herself to death on a pile of cord-wood, 
This custom possesses one excellent feature, A Hin- 
doo doesn't pay the interest on a life insurance policy 
for ten thousand dollars for lis wife's second husband 
to spend, 


A fifteen-year-old girl had charge of 
seven important switches on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee &2 St. Paul Kallroad, and a «ixty-yeareold woman 
has charge of the Macon Junction switches, over 
which pass all trains from Columbus, Montgomery 
and Atlanta, 


“T don't want norubbish, no fine senti- 
ment, If you please, ’’ said the widow who was asked 
what kind of an epitaph she desired for her late tus 
band’s tombstone, “‘Let it be short and siinple 
something like this: ‘Wim, Johnson, aged B years 
The good die young.’ * 


A novelty has been introduced at the af 


ternoon teasin London bya lady who reeeives a great 
deal. Itis asilver cake-lifter, very much like a pair 
of sugar-tongs, only hyrte r, aud with broad, fat 
ends. Itis used for carrying cake to the mouth, and 
prevents soiling the gloves. 

It is discouraging to see so many excel 
lent women, blessed with plenty of time, inoney ard 
brains, content with trifles, when 60 much yrand 
work is waiting to be done: and in the doing of It 


they would find the genuine culture, and 


success which so ennobles life, 


happine=s 


The best adviser a wife can have is the 
hardships and 
sake 


whe, 


husband who loves her, who faces the 
braves the tolls and cares of Ife tor her aud, 
vice versa, man’s best adviser is als wife, ASA 
rule, is true and faithful, if accorded 


ately fair treatment from him. 


A church ina western town has 
the patronage of all the young ladies in the place by 
introducing sinple seats revolve pivots. 
Young ladies can examine tolletsin any part of the 
house without dislocating thelr neck 
plety and comfort co hand in hand. 


even toder- 


secured 


which on 


almost. 


Congestive or nervous headache is often 
greatly relieved by bathing the head with water as« 
hut as can be borne, and the application will seidoum 


have to be repeated more than once before the pa- 


tlent will fall intoa refreshing sleep. Bathing the 
bead and eves with bay rum is also cooling and quict- 
ing. 

When I hear a woman speak with con 

j tempt of the opinion of the world, it argucs | he 

neither good teeling, cleverness, aor true courage 
True courage (in wornan) consistsin at nee x 

what mav tx agreeabie a 

4 

eg Tl \ 

arry if 
$2,060 damage f 
flied that every Sunday from Nove or 1s4l t I 
ary 1682, she went out with Mayburger ite used to 
sit on a fence near her house and wait tll she came 
out. The jury gave the father a verdict for the full 


o——— 


amount elalined and costs, 





Thus 
e 


| wheoslepet 


News Notes. 


To take sti 1 7ne, use kerosene. 


To keep brie rete rub with fine wood. 
ashes. 


To remove rust from flat-irons, rub with 
beeswax. 


Bind on tea-dust to stop flow of blood 
from cuts, 

Better scour 
than sand. 

Ina sick room, fill paper bags with coal 
and lay on fire. 

Mayor Carey, Pleasantown, Kan., is but 
2 years of axe. 

Lord Byron was a very fat boy, his latest 
blographer says, 

Bouquets of primroses are mingled with 
maiden-hair ferns, 

When there is sickness inthe house it is 
well to oll door-hinges, 


Cole, the circus man, is 33 years old, and 
sald to be worth §4, 000, 000, 





tinware with wood-ashes 


Montreal is experimenting on the use ot 
electricity on ite horse cars, 

A Frenchman has offered a prize of @5,- 
000 for a cure for diphtheria, 

They are paying 1 cent bounty on spar- 
row heads in Evansville, Ind, 

Colorado is one ot the few States thatcan 
boast to-day of freedom from debt, 

A Dresden artist has made a watch 
tlrely out of paper, which keeps good time, 

Wendell Phillips hopes that the day will 
come when no man will «mee on the street, 

Farmers in the United States have 
210, 2s4, 982 of capital invested in their business, 


en- 


$12, - 


Of the one hundred and six members of 
the Texas Legislature only twenty are natives of the 
State, 

Many of the Jews in Germany are in fa- 
vor of transferring their Sabbath tu the 
Sunday. 


Christian 


It is said that decaying cabbage will pro- 
duce diphtheria sooner than any other nulaance about 
the house, 

Oakland county, Hl, has spent 
in trying a man for murder three thes, 
quitted at last. 


$10,000 


who was ace 


The process of substituting steel sleepers 


for wooden ones bas beyon with great success on 


(ierman railways, 

There is a Chinese Catholie school on 

(lay street, San Francisco, bo whieh 

under instruction. 
Out of 9,627,902 

packages carried last year by the 

ment, 724 were lost. 


4 Chinese are 


registered letters and 
Po«toflicee De par te 


A caretul estimate places the losses by 
fire in this country for cight years at 6504, 447, a0, 
974, 180,951 per year. 

One of the Communists of Paris, a Mme. 
Minck, recently bad her son christened Lucifer Satan 
Vercingetorix Minck, 


or 


Last year there was an increase of nearly 


925,000,000 in the deposits of savings banka in’ the 
Riate of New York, 
A man breathes about cighteen times a 


minute, and uses 4,000 cuble feet, or aboat 375 hogs 


heads of alr per hour, 


the old 


nota male voter in the 


Atlanta is the capital of one of 
thirteen colonies, yet there t 
city who was born in it 


Fifty raw evys, two bananas, and a hearty 


suppermadeaneventng meal for an) Pitlnots man, 


cumedlly afte t 


Massachusetts and Rhode [sland are now 


the only States which indulye in the laxury of eleete 


ing afeovernerevery year 


Rockford, Ti 


soap-bubble parties, at w 


craze in 
ich a prize leagiven the lady 


has a new so¢ ial 


blowlug the bigye-t rapretont 


Gustave Aimard, author of many tales 


and novel f adventure, Is now inanine«ane asylum, 
a Vietine to softening of the brain 

The average period of sunshine for the 
last three months, in London, Fog., bas been about 
half an hon today net more—-a correspondent 
write 


The United States has one veterinary sir- 
very 30, Go domestic animals, against Prance, 


faermany 


yeon foe 


whichhasone surgeon forevery 1, 106 thorses 


one for every 1, om 


It is estimated that in the two Carolinas, 


Georzgit and Loul-ianaa total population of about 
JO people, white an leotoured, are dependent upon 
the cultivation of rice 
Urial Driggs, aged §1. married Mrs. Be- 
fell, aged 7 at Lock port ‘\ y recently They 
had been on the polat of arryving twice in early 
life, «me thine tia wv * ue 
The Duke of Edinburgh is responsible 
is stent Enxtial P nule rifing. He intro- 
tancedd the § re i the particularly 
bzypt. 
Some trargps made tree with an unocca. 
Mv ‘ ptoin the comfortable 
ind stove, and for a 
J they learned that they were 
\ f ¢ hearthe 
lwa 
ew 
‘ and 
, x $2. ToOlu gold, 
One of the men was ff with a meseage when the 
ledge was struck, aid wae absent his ¢@ie- 


ployer or 


rut Bly, on 
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How She Married Him. 


M. M. 


ARRIET BUCKTHORNE had sur 
vived, by a considerable period, what- 
ever offeimminine charins and graces she 
tnight have once possessed, when a hand- 
sone fortune dropped dovwu upon her as if 
from the clouds, 
Had the riches 
sooner there is no telling what might have 
been, 


come aseore of years 


Harriett's attractions hal never been, so 
to speak, dazziiny. 
But twenty years have great potency in 


turning dimples into wrinkles and lines of 
beauty Into crows feet, 

And inany an Corlobs 
might have found Miss Buekthorne amateh 


mlventurous whe 


not unacceptable, with sucha fortune, at 
twenty-five,pussced tier by at five and forty, 
saved frou the sin ot covetousiess by the 


reflection that she ard her 
Koparable conjunets, 

Even Topham Gvoblaney, the daily pro- 
blemn of whose life was to keep adjusted the 


money were in- 


balance between a very moderate ineome 


and quite expensive tastes, and who looked 


upon a thrifty marriage as the goal of 
human wishes, after a few visits of recon 
noissance to Harriet, whieh left: him in lit- 


tle doubt that he had but to say the word to 
receive a gracious answer, left the word un- 
Kpoken. 

Mr. Civnblaney's 
sone weeks, when 
that Miss Buekthorne 
fallen into a decline, in fact 
given up by Dr. Croke. 

She desired Mr. 
such other triends as might wish to bid her 
farewell ere she started that journey 


wheneae there is no return, 


for 
came one day 
ill—had 
had been 


visits had ceased 
ik Dressage 
wos quite 


ana 


lo seo Gynblaney and 


on 


Of course there was neo refusing such oa 
| 
quest. 
Decorously clad in solemn biaeck, and | 
: | 


tnateh, Topham Gyn- | 


the invalid’s 


with a faee put on to 
blaney presented hitnself at 


door, 
“llow is she, doetor?” he inquired, 
pravely, of aclried up Jittle tenan, Who met 


himat the threshold with a countenanee in | 


Which was lined a whole homily on the | 
Vanity of hope. | 
“Sinking rapidly, Deetor Croke re- 
plied. | 


“Those who wish to see her alive have no | 
time lo spare.” 

“There is no chance 

“Not the slightest. 

“Constitution gone 
tered 
force 

“dlow long do you think she'll last?" in- 
terrupted ‘Poplin, HE NTOUST VY. 

“BE ght-and-torty hours at) the 
more likely less than halt of it. 

“Would you like her?" 
doctor, 

“T called for that purpose,’ 
other. 

“Let ime apprize her of yout 


for her, then ? 


nervous system shat- 


-lungs collapsed — no recuperative 





— TO 


furthest ; 
Lo sec asked the 


returned the 


presenee,” 


said the doctor, 


“lu ber present slate any sudden sur- 
prise might prove fatal.” 
After a brief absenee the doctor re- 

| 
turned. 
“This way, he said, leading the visitor 


to the siek-roorn, 

Mr. Gynblaney was shocked at 
tacle that met hin. 

His heart, have 
tough. 

But tough as it was, 
might of Chat 
of itself to dispel all doubt 
the doetor’s predictions. 

“This—is— verv— kind—of you, Top— 
Mr. Gynblaney, I the siek lady 
murmured, a spasmodic Cough Interrupting 


the spec 


we hinted, Was) pretty 
it was touched at the 
pale, emaciated fiee—enough 
tie truthof 


vot 


pean,” 


her words. 


Mr. Gynblaney took the chair placed tor 


him at the beside, and clasping ia bis own 
the thin hand extended to) welcome liiin, 
returned its trembling pressure. 

Phe doctor and the nurse retired to pre- 
patre a posset for the patient, leavin the 
latter and Mr. Gynblaneyv alone. 

“T trust vou will be better soua,’’ said 
Mr. Giyublaney, with well meant hype 
crisy. e 

**That—is—past—h Ing—for was the 
mr ‘ ( ~ er 

I> is he- 
worst.’ 

Dr. Croke, we may here remark, always 
told his patients the worst. If they got well, 
the more credit to him. If they died, of 


course it wasn't his fault. 

A sudden thought flashed upon Mr. Gyn- 
blaney. 

Ifhe could only marry Miss Buckthorne | 
now f 


| a few hours he 
| the 


| hope. 


| Spain is 





In two days, or less, he would be a wid- 
ower, and the lawful possessor of bis wife's 
fortune. Here was an opportunity indeed! 

Rubbing his eyes with his handkerchief 
until they watered and looked red froin the 
force of the friction, he gave the band in his 
another and more e tender pressure. 

“Dear Harrict,"’ he whispered softly, be- 
tween his atm, “how—how—cruel that— 
that we si—should be parted thus!” 

“Crucl—indeed !" she answered, 

“T have long cherished the purpose,"’ be 
went on hurriedly, mastering his emotion 
with an effort, “of asking you to be mine. 
Diffidence alone restrained ine. But if you 
will even now consent——"’ 

* Do—you—feel —that—it— would—be— 
comfort—to you—Top—Topham, dea——" 

The cough would not allow her to finish. 

“It would !—it would!" he exc.ammed, 
with a burst of well-feigmed feeling. 

‘To call you mine bat foran hour, though 
I lost you the next, would for ever link inv 
soul to a precious inemory which—which—" 

Mr. Giynblaney was onthe pointof ending 
his fightin an inglorious flop-down when 
Harriett came to the rescue, 
“Ft—shall— be—as—you—please,-—-dear, ”’ 
sighed. 

“No time is to be 
ing up. 

“Letus apply for a special license! 

Just then the the nurse 
turned, and Mr. Gynblaney departed, 
returned with the Jicense, 
was summoned, and a few 
ininutes suffleed to inake Topham Gynbla- 
nev and Harriett Buekthorne one, 

A tinge, Which night have passed for a 
blush twenty years overspread the 
bride’s countenance, 

For some moments she 
traneed with happiness, 
* she said, when they were 
again alone, “I feel as if f could eat some- 
thing; they've kept me on gruel until Din 
nearly starved.” 

“What would you like, dearest?” 

“some tea and toast, and chops, and boil- 


she 


lost!’ he eried, spring- 


doctor andl re- 


Ininister 


“ayo, 
lay like 


‘ “Topps . dear, 


ed eyys, anau— 
“Good gracious 1 exclaimed the doctor, 
entering in time tocateh a portion of the list, 
“do you wish to comunit suicide 2?” 
“What hurt can it do?” 


“You have already told 


’ 


she answered, 


Ine there is no 


“T think we might as well gratify her,’ 
her husband added. 


And tinding himself outvoted, the doetor 


| held up his hands in horrified protest. 


The repast was brought, and received 
ample justice. 

Nextimorning Mrs, Gynblaney was up by 
time, packing her trunks for an elaborate 
wedding-tour, from which her husband and 
the doctor strove in vain to dissuade her. It 
would be hard to tell which 
mest amazed, 

Both were firmnly convineed that the age 
of iniracles was not yet passed, unless, as 
the disconsolate Gynblaney halt suspected, 
he had been made the victim of a cunning 
plot. 

‘Ten years have passed, and Topham Gyn- 
Dblaney has still the old problem to puzzle 
over; for Mrs. Gaynblaney nolde her own 
purse-strings, and on ‘Toppy’s” 
living on his owu income, 


insist’s 


——— 2 

Tk MARRIAGE STON E.—In the tmason- 
ry of the College of SacraMonte in Granada, 
stone which tradition credits 
of insuring the marriage 
Within a vear ofanyvone who touches it. On 
April 3, Isse, two young ladies paid a visit 
to the old Moorish capital and were shown 
College with unusual deference 
by one of the resident clergy. When they 
to the “marriage-stone’’ the Padre 
sintiingly explained the peculiar powers 
whieh popular superstiion ascribed to. it. 
“Pouch uw, said one of the ladies to her sis- 
ter, who complied with special unction, 
touching the stone not once but repeatedly. 
The voung ladies were the Spanish Infantas 
Doua Isabella and Dona Paz, and it was 
the latter who put the old tradition to the 
test. She was 
Bavartion April 2, 188%, and the people ot 
(cranada are inore than ever convineed that 
tlie ‘*tiarrlage stone” 


a 


with power 


over the 


cate 


is a priceless treasure, 
——_— © <— —_ 
WHEN you visit or leave New York City 
E-xpressage and Carriage 
»UNtoN HOTEL, 


rand ¢ ntral Ldepe 


save HBayywag 


Hire, 


Ooppos e@ te 


and stop 


Six hundred elegant rooms, fitted up ata 
cost of one inillion dollars. Rooms reduced 
to $1.00 and upwards per day. European 
Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with | 
the best. Horse cars, stages and elevated | 
railroad to all depots. Families can Jive 


better for less money at the Grand Union 


Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in | 


the city» 


of them was | 


married to Price Louis of | 


one en- 
' 








| 
| 
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MEN’S WICKED WAYS. 





He kissed me, and IL knew ‘twas wrong, 
For he was neither kith nor kin; 

Need one do penance very long 
For such a tiny little sin 


He pressed my hand; that wasn't right— 
Why will men have such wicked waye? 
It ween't for a minute quite, 
But in it there were days and days, 


There's mischief in the moon, I know, 
I'in positive IT saw her wink 

When I requested him to zo— 
I meant it, I almost think. 


lu», 


I'm not to blame; 
hiss. Ido think men 


But, after all, 
He took the 


Are quite without a scuse of shame— 
I wonder when he'll call again! 
U.N. NONE. 
EO 


Humorous. 


Romantic death--A young lady drowned 


In tears: 
The 


| the best. 





Washwouan’s toast: ‘‘Let’s soap for 


Cheap out-of-door breaktast—A roll on 
the grass, 

A litle boy denounced his snoring bro- 
ther for ‘sleeping through his tose,” 

Economy is the mother of riches, sure 


enough; but she does not have a lurge family. 


reins, it does 


wet weather, 


Becanse horses are uscd to 


follow that they are unallected by 


Why is the 12.50 train the most difficult 
one toeateh? Beeause itistentoone if you catch 
it. 

A yvood sign——One that will stand the 


Weather a pood manus Vears 


of, 


ithoutthe paint rubbing 


The professional money-lender never ne- 


wleets his business, He always takes all the interest 


possible in it. 


“Ts there anything that can live in a real 


hot firez’* asked Ethelinda, ‘"Ye-, live coals,*’ ane 
swered Evelina, 
The demand for napkin rings made of 


wood grown at Walter seott's home, Abbotsford, is 
a great drain upon the forests of Maine, 
—_ oc —- 
Superfiuous Hair. 
Madame Wambold's Specifie 
Superftiuons Hair without injuring the 
eirentar, Madame WAMBOLD, 


Boston, Matss. 


pros tig 


permanently 
skin, 
od Sawver 


send for 
Street, 


—> © ee 
2a When our readcerss answer any Adver- 
tihernent found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Post. 








DR. SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE .? ILLS, 


The Great Vegetable Substitute for 
Mercury. 


They do not prodnce sickness at the stomach, nausea 
or griping. On the contrary, they are so mild und 
agreeable in their action that a person suffering with 
sick headache, sour stomach, or pain in the bowels, is 
speedily relieved of these distressing symptoms, They 
act directly on the liver, the organ which, whenin a 
healthy condition, purifies the blood for the whlule 
body, 

They are a perfect preparation of that great and 
well-known rewedy, Mandrake or Podophy lin, arem- 
edly that has displaced the use of mercury, as well as 
many other poisonous drugs, in the practice of every 
intelligent physician. 

Prof. John King, of the College of Medicine of Cin- 
Cinnatl, says: “In Constipation it acts upon the 
bowels withont disyx sing them to seule quent costives 
ness, In Chronic Liver Complaint there is not its 
equal in the whole range of medicines, being vastly 
more useful than mercurial agents, arousing the liver 
to healthy action, increasing the flow offile, and keep- 
ing up these actions longer than any otheragent with 
which we are acquainted.” (See American Dispen- 
eatory, page 720.) 

In all cases of Liver Complaint or Dyspepsia, when 
there is great weakness or debility Dr. Schenck’s 
Beaweed Tonic should be used in connection «ith 
these Pills, 


DR. SCHENCK’S MEDICINES: 
MANDRAKE PILLS, 
SEAWEED TONIC, 

ae PULMONIC SYRUP 
Are aold by all Drnggists, and full directions for their 
use ate printed on the wrappers of every package. 
Dr. Schenck’s book on Consumption, Liver Complaint 
and Dyspepsia, in English or German, is sent free. 
— ir, J. H. Schenck & oa, Philadelphia, Pa, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Vaigocknete and Prostration, from overwork 
or in@iscretion, is radically and promptly cured by 











EUAPHRETS’ BIMECPATSNG SPCCIIG M2 


Reen tn use 2 years, and fs the most successful rem 
Price 81 per vial, or 5 vials and large vi 
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| egy, or threads like white silk, 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF GHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI. 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 


Chronic Rheumatisin, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous cam ia 
litic Complaints, Bleeding of the Lunges, rd 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints. @ear 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption, 


For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
PLES, BLOTCHES, SALT RHEUM, OLD 2 OnE. 
ULCERs, Dr. Radway's Sarsapariliiian Be- 
solvent excels all remedial agents. It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and vigor; ciear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured to all, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladdcr Complaints 


Urinury and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bricht’s Disease, Albuminuria, and in all eases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white ofan 
orthere is a morbid, 
dark, bilious: "ee arance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain inthe small of the back 
and along the loins, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

One bote contains more of the active principles ot 
medicine than any other preparation, Taken tn 
feaspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
tines as much, One Dollar Per Bottle. 


¢* See 


-RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


removes | 





RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 


RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial svent in the world that will 
eure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarions, Bill- 
ous, Seartet, ‘Ty hoid, Yellow and other fevers taided 
by HADWAY's PILLS) so quick as RADWAY'S keapy 
RELIEF. 

Looseness, or 


Diarrlies, miinful discharges from 


the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
by taking Rudway’s Ready Relief. No cougestion or 
inflammation, no Weakness ov lassitude, will follow 


the use of the RY RY Relief 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


Lor headache, whether siek or nervous, 
neuralgia, Dervousiess ane 
tisin, lumbaee, pains and 
spine, or kidneys: pains around 
sWelling of the joints, pains 
burn and pains of all kKimeds, 
Will afford tintnediate ease, 
nu few davs ette 


toothache, 
rheuma- 
in the back, 
liver, pleurisy, 

in the bowels, heart- 
Radwas's Ready Relief 
and its continued use for 
‘La permanent cure... Price, Ocents. 


shee Jilessiess, 
Wenth tess 
the 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


| A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly 


Tasteless, clesantly coated with sweet 

| gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen 
RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bewels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 


vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 


Indigestion, Dwspep-ia, Bilhousness, Fever, Inflame 
mation of the bowels, Piles, and all derangements ot 
the Internal Visecora, Purely vevetable, containing 
no mereury, minerals or deieterious drugs. : 


Beg iviserve the iellowiny s\inptowms resulting from 


Diseases of the Diszestive Organs: Consti athe, In- 
ward Piles, Fullness of the Blowlin the Head, Acid- 
itv of the Stomaeh. Natisea, Heartburn, Disgust ot 
Food, Fulnes or Welsht in the Stomach, Sour Feuee 
| tations, Sinkiny or Flottering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffoceting Sensations when in oa lying posture, 
Dimne-sof V is fon, Dots or Webs hefore the Sight 
Feverand D0 Pain in the Head, Deticieney of Pers- 
yiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eves, Pain in 
he side, Che t, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 


Burning in the Flesh. 
A few doses of RADWAY's PILLS will free the 
system of all fhe above-named disorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Senda letterstampto RADWAYW & CO., No. 82 
Warren Street. New Vork. 
BF lutorination worth thousands willbe sent toyou, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway's, 


that the 
Mame ‘*‘Radway 


' and 
isvnl whatyou buy. 
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omle Ret rn P F nvelopes, with name and ad- 
2) ne Cards, with name, 1l0c.; 
} all for Naniuabane Card Co.. € heshire. Cons. 





3. Mayer, 831 Arch St., Ps. 


L ANDRETUI'S SEEDS 
RE THE BEST 


DAVID LANDRETH & sone 
21 and 233. Sixth St., Phila., Pa . 
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THAT GOOD YOUNG MAN. 





‘T\HE young man who never knows when 

to go home is not peculiar to any town 
or village. He is generally a serious and 
silent person, who has but little to say for 
himself, and does not make that little in- 
teresting. He is not often handsoine, 
and his clothes never fit him. He is not 
vain; in fact, he bad to struggle with him- 
self along while before he could muster 
up courage to call on Miss Pamela, in the 
first place; but having come, he sticks to 
the sofa asif he was glued to it, with his 
fingers interlaced, his knees together, and 
his toes turned in. 

He cones very early, almost before the 
tea-tray has been cleared, and he gets 
through with his remarks about the v-eather 
and his inquiries as to each member of the 
family very speedily. 

Then mother gets her knitting, and 
tather takes up his newspaper, and they 
retire a little in the background, near the 
lamp on the table. Young pecple should 
have a little liberty. 

Augustus is a good young man, and his 
father owns property of value. 

Miss Pamela might do worse. 

They appear absorbed in each other, but 
they listen to their parents, 

Pamela’s mother sits in her 
snakes a remark at intervals. 

The good young man answers, “Yes, 
ina’am,”’ and ‘No, ma’‘am,” and “Is it so?” 
and “Dear me!”’ at random, 

He is thinking how pretty Miss 
is, and how stupid he is. 

He is wondering why he cannot be bril- 
liant and amusing like some young 
anen. 

Pamela is wondering s0, too. 

She folds iver hands and unfolds thein,and 
plays with the buttons of her dress, and 
asks himif his sister is suited with her 
dressmaker, andif they have the old red 
cow vet, and other questions of deep im- 
port. 

He answers, ‘I dunno,”’ 
intently, as she hides a gape 
fingers. 

He is conscious of the fact that as he has 
“said nothing’ to Miss Pamela, and is not 
recognized as a suitor, he is merely a caller. 
He knows he ought to go, but he cannot 
make up his mind to the effort necessary to 
rising and saying he must now depart. 

Such siinple sentences as “I think it’s 
time to go,’’ or, ’Mawill be expecting 
me,’’ seein to long for his tongue. Besides 
—he doesn’t want to go. 

Why does not Pamela’s father rise and 
say, ‘You desire to pay attention to my 
daughter; I approve; take my blessing,” 
and go away up-stairs, or to the kitchen, or 
anywhere ? 

Why does not Pamela’s mother, in that 
trustful fashion prevalent in some country 
places, fold her knitting and silontly steal 
away to bed? 

Why doesn't Pamela get thein away 
somehow? Pamela gapes again. 

The head of the family ostentatiousiy 
takes out his watch, and compares it with 
the clock. The young man moves his feet 
nervously, and kicks under the sofa the hat 
which bashfulness has prompted him to 
put on the floor. 

Now he decides that he never can go. 
How shall he go down on his knees and 
feel for that hat before Pamela? The clock 
strikes again. Pamela's father Las tallen 
asleep and is snoring awfully. Patmela has 
stopped saying anything. The mother has 
yiven up expecting this good young man to 


chair, and 


Pamela 


and watches her 
behind her 





| terday all sound, aud am very 


go, and is staring at himin solemn despair. | 


He feels it all. At last he struggles up, 
almost stands on his head to look for his 


hat, finds it, says good night tothe back of | 


his host’s bald head, and bolts tothe door. 
As he goes down the garden-path he hap- 
pens to look back, and sees a shadow on 
the white shade stretching out its arins in a 
woful yawn. He hopes it is the*‘old lady,” 
but it is awfully like Miss Pamela. 


—— © <-> — 


THE GIRL FOR YOUR MONEY.—A physi- 
cian writes to young men as _ follows—‘*my 
profession has thrown me among women of 
all classes, and my experience teaches me 
that the Creator never gave inan a greater 
proof of His love than to place woman here 
with him. My advice is—go and propose tu 
the most sensible girl you know. 


M.S. 
— ~ eo 
Every hous 7 
sudden sickness ) ecurs it 
night, distant frou the doctor, nothing in 
the house to give relief, the patient is sure 
to get worse. A box of Ayers Pills, in 


such an emergency, would arrest disorders 
which, if nottaken in season, may beeome 
deadly. 


“Presenting the he Bride” Heard From 


iniaiai i April 16, 

Editor Saturday Eveniug Post—The picture, 

senting the Bride,** has come to hand, and in 

condition, Lam much pleased with it, indeed. | 

have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 

all unite with me in voting It beautiful. Will send you 
some subscribers soon. ° 


83. 


“'Pre- 


L. L. L. 





Columbus, Ind., April 17, 8&3, 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘'Present- 
ing the Bride,** and was surprised at its marvelous 


beauty. Lam well pleased with it. I have shown tt 

to several of my friends, and All aay it is the hand- 

somest and most valuable premium they ever saw, 
J. s, 


Hamilton, Mo., April 15, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
miuin Photo-Vleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,** 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed itto be. Lwillsee what l can for you in 
the way of new subscribers, 


mA B.S 





Prestonsburg, Ky., ‘March 18, "82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
tiful pleture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,** in due thine, 
and am very much pleased with it. [It ts far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations, Shall see what Tecan 
do for you in the way of subscribers, 


Marengo, I)., April 17, '82 
Falitor Post—I received your premium picture 4 es- 
much pleased with it. 
offered by 
you many 


It is far ahead of the ustially 
newspapers, and certaluly ought to bring 


subseribers. Am quite proud of it, 


premiums 


M.J.%., 
Cula, N. Y¥.. April 18, '83. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 


fiDd lan- 
beautiful 


Bride, ** came to hand all right. [T eannot 
guage to express ny thanks to you for the 
premium, 
leads them all, Will send some subseriptions soon, 
M. BE. D. 
Sevierville, Tenn, April 16, ‘82. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘*Prosenting the 
Bride*’ received, and | consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 


one of them pronounce it) beautiful, 
J.A.H, 
Saratoga, N.C.. April 19, '82. 
Editor Post—I have received preminaun, ‘*Pre- 
senting the Bride.** It tar surpasses mv most) sane 
guine expectations—perfeetly lovely) Willyet) some 
subscribers lor you, 
P. 8. B. 
®em - tan 
Brantford, Kans., April 18, °S3. 


Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ received. Itis beautiful, and To am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it isjustsuperb. Expect to vet you numerous 
subscribers in a few days, 


é. ¥. 
Mt. Unien, lowa., April 16, ‘82. 
EFadlitors Post —1 received iny premium for The Jost, 


for which accept tuanks. Itis the most beautiful pre- 


mium I ever saw. 


W.S. 
Montgomery, Ky., April 1%, ’83. 
Editor Post—‘‘Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 


to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 

consider it a gem. Have given ita conspicuous place 

in our gallery for the inspection of our friends. 
fF, W. 


Joe, Mo., April 18, °82. 

Editor Saturday Eventing Post —Paper and premium 

received, THE PosT is a splendid literary Journal, 

And the picture is very Am greatly 

pleased with it. Everyone the picture 
considers it grand, 


Ss. 





handsome, 
whobas seen 


NM. d. M. 





Carthage, Mo, April 19, '83 





Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,?* is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and rnnet 
{etl tu please the most fastidious. Many thanks. 

L.R 
Columbus April 15, 'S2 

Falitor Post —I received my Photo-Oleoygraph, ‘'Pre- 
sentingthe Bride, ** and think it very beautiful, Pad 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival, It 
fe admired by everybody, 

F. M.S. 
Laporte, Ind., April 19, "82. 
Editor Post—1 received inv preminm last aight, and 
| think it very beautiful, Powill with pleasure aid: you 
in raieing your subscription list, and Po think I can 
et a great many eubseribers tur you, 
" kK. K 
Lewis, N. Y., Apri! 18, 783. 


tuaghifieent 
at 


FAltor Saturday Evening Post—Your 
premium picture, **Presenting the Brose, 
and think itvery beautiful. 
it, and thank you very much 
present. Thave shown it to quite 


le and, 
[am greatly pleased with 
for 


a number of people, 


cach a beautiful 


and they all say itis the prettlest and richest pre- 
miuim they have ever had the pleasure of beholding, 
Will do all that lies ininy power to lncrease your sub- 
cription list. 
FE. S. 
Be Imont W isc \ wri 18 "2 

FAitur Sat i ge ‘ saleianrintag 4 
t | P re j 
ail 

Exjitor } . 
the Brice i ‘ t 
delighte« 4 withit. Y inay look | . heer 


| ers from me shortly,as many of my [fricads expresse ! 


a desire to av ecribe, and how could they 


wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 
5. K. 


feel other- 


gvod | 


15 












——- Facetie. 


A nobby thing in boots—A bunion. 


A relic hunter—A fellow endeavoring to 
apture a widow, 





He must have been a man of experience | 


| who dubbed the baby-carriage a ‘‘erycicle.’" 


A medical writer says children need more 


wraps than adults. And they get them, too. | 
Buds are like some pretentious mer- 
chants, They swellat first only to burst and leave 


soon after, j 


If « man finds seventeen inches of tarred 


| rope in one plug of tobacco, how many luches will he 


Ihave received inany premiums, but vours | 





| 


fiud in twenty-one plugs ¢ 


If it takes a fall of twenty eight feet from 
a chestnut tree to break a boy's arm, 
he have to fall to break his neck? 


“What 


how tar would 


Is so rare as a day in June? 
Well, now and then a day in April is de« idedly un- 
derdone, and some of the Mareh days we re really 


raw, 


An Alabama judge has decided that a 
man who puts his satchel ona seat in the 
serves that seat- unless the man who moves it ls big- 
ver than he Is. 


care Tee 


amateur 
knock 


obl- 


The way to effectually stop an 
flute-player is to waylay him some 
out his teeth, Itis the surest way, 
Jectionable than murder, 


night and 
nud itis less 


The remains of a man have been dug out 
of the ruins of Pompeli, with his on 
We did not Know that the cucumber was 
vented at that early date, 


hands his #to- 


mach, in- 


An old lady was asked her opinion about 
“Well, 
but i 


Mrs, Smith, her next door neighbor, ahe 


said, Lam not the one to speak Ill of anybody; 





feel very sorry for Mr. Smith.’ * 


A young surgeon 
hours in practicing on the 


leisure 


passer a-hy, 


his 


spends 


thinking amputation ts going on inside, are deluded 
as tothe number of the man’s patients 

It is said that “if you play on an accor 
deon near an oyster, the oyster willopen ita shell.’ 


Whether this is becanse it wants to listen or is look- | 
ing for a chance to escape, is not known, | 


“T haf only von brice tor my goods,’ 
sald one of our clothing merchants to a customer the 
other day, and then in an aside to his clerk he added, 
witha wink, *‘and dot vos de brice he Villing to 
ae.” 


Vos 









Everythiugin Dry Goods, 
Wearing A pee and 
Housekeeping »ypoint- 
mentssent by im: wait express or frei 
ing 


wht, accord- 
to circumstances—subject to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory, Cata- 





logue, with details, mailed on applic ation, 
JOUN W AN AMAKER , PHILADELPHIA. 
We have the larges* retall stock In the United States. 














UTOMATIC ORGANS.ONLY 8s. on. 
lars free, _Harbach Organtina Co., Phiilada., 


I’a. 


Imporinnt to the Sick! 
Svinptoms bidicate disease 
acontinuance, dave of uffer- 


jug, perchance Death isyin p 
tows we, lin pure tlood, ¢ - 
thyveness, irregular appetite 
headache, sour belelingy, sor 

nessin back, breast and «ide, heart patos, widdine« 

bad color to stools and urine. bot and cold scueath 


vellow skin, OSWAYNE'S PILES cure weal 

moving all corrupt matter, veg aintingg and nourl 

ny the system. 2ecents, (ii sta how of 

5 boxes @1.00, at Drugyi- ts bey pert Ab ires 
DE. SWAYNE SON. hiladetphia, I's 





os A EET 
signa; Mira, r loral, Gold Panel, am F ren . 
Itallan and Orieatal \ le Wa, summer, winter, moon, 


light and marine acemea, ai! (no beaut: 
enameled board, with yournamein fancy wript | 
pace i}usteated Mrer t sent with ea} 


make on sand samples f 
PARTON "PRINTING « co., 
razor 


Farmers Knife* = : 


plate tis wonderful Knife is a. inost 2 usetu aaa) ra 

carpenter shop. and much hander At sae ecrewar 
snuier, machine for tak ny at: af »f 

j-awi, nut-cracker, cork ocr 


| he. A 4% 


See ots 


wat * s bia 


fu ort i 


rigimer, bras 


and a iarge, strong, wide bade It iea ; 
tire length, with biedes shut. 4 inches, weisht ate ‘4 wines 
We bought lt) dozen of these knives ut fur 

r vaiue et eee prepaid. ‘eo: ts 


haitt 
ery wife guere a or re 
jee! * Stamps taken BATES 4c Ove 
106 Sudkuat t., Boston, Mass. 


Always aok for 
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PENS! ESTERBROOK’. Portraits’. cs 
For sale bes ! stationers , 
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A HOME DRUGGIST 


TESTIFIES. 


Popularity at home i« not always the best 
test of merit, but we point proudly to the fact 
that po other medicine has won for iteelf 
such universal approbation in ite own elty, 
state, and couutry, aud among all people, as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


The following letter from one of our best 
known Massachusetts Droggists should be of 
interest to every autlerer: 

ha: 1 an attack of 


RHEUMATISM, i fests 


vere that I eould not move wm the hed, 

dress, without holp. | tr bY several a Bao 
dies without much If any relef, until [took 
AYVFR'S SAMSAPARICLLA, by the use of two 


























































































PS eon 


“Fight years age I 


i ee me 


— 


bottles of whieh I was completely cured, q 
Have sold large quantities of your SARSA- 7] 
PAKRILLA, aid it still retains ite wonderfal 

popularity, fhe many notable cures it has ; 


elected tn this v ty convinee me that it 
is the beat blood medicine ever offered to the 
public, bh. . Linnea.” 


liver St., Buckland, Maes., May 14, less. 
nar AroRewe 


SALT RHEUM, «o's22"' icc 


tthe Corpors ation 
was for over twenty vears before hia re moval 





to Lowell aftleted with Salt Rheum in ite 
worst form. It« ulecrations actually covered 
more than half the surtace of his body and 
limbs. He wis entirely cured by Aven’s 
Sansapanie:s. See certitieate In Ayer’s 
Alimanac tor In 


PRErARYD BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5, 


lt etn had ee ee ee 





pe aa | 7 
LLUANDRE, 
(s 


WAREH ou Sa 


& 23 Soma Sixth St.. 






No. 2i 


oe 

Hetween Market and € bestuut streets, and ' 

DELAWAKE AVE. AAKCHEST., PHILA. | 

Flower Seeda in larye anaourt if Cheat quality ' 
Flower roots for Spring planting ery thing of the 

best tor farm, garde ‘ send for . 

catalogue, DD. E. IN DHETH & SOXS ’ 
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BETORE — AND — AFTER 


Electric Appliances are sent on 30 Days’ Trial, 


TO MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, 


HO are suffering from Neavovus Dereirry, 
\ Lost Viretitry, Lack oF Neuve Pom @ amp 
Vi vorn, Waatiso Weak reses and all those diseases 
ting from Anuses and 


of a PERSONAL Nat! resu 

Orurcn Catewa, Bpeedy re f and complete resto 

ration Of Hearn, band Mas tewoD Ost AMANTERD 

The gran very oft Nineteenth Century } 
Sotabanee’ at Lilustaated Par cifree. Ad irese ' 








VOLTAIC BELT co., MARSHALL, MICH, 





AGENTS WANTED 
Champion 
WASTING 


MACTIINE. 
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Ladies’ Department. 
FASHION CHAT. ’ 


8 the season advances, and the demand 

for the new fabrics increases, the beau 

tv and variety of design and coloring grows 
nore and imere apparent. 

The spring materials are gradually yield- 
Ing to the summer ones, and sateens, flow: 
ered or wafered, ginghauw, either checked, 
plain, or with a broche lace pattern over 
them, llamas, with a printed cashmere pine 
design, a series of shaded dises, or plain, 
and Seoteh plaid zephyrs, are to be the pop- 
ular favorites of the season. 

A red and blue plaid, both in zephyr and 
gingham, will be particularly fashionable ; 
and also creatn or pale blue sateen, studded 
with brown wafers, the crushed strawberry 
color reigns supreme at present, and will 
probably continue to do so during the sum- 
merand autuin, as it is both becéming 
and pretty. 

Among the an ottoman 
striped nun'’s veiling, in beautiful 
with alternate three inch stripes of ottoman 
silk and nuns eloth. 

This is to be made up with plain nun's 
a stylish 


in 
colors, 


novelties is 


veiling, and wilt) form costume. 
There in also Drap de Cannes, which is a 
closer kind of nun's cloth, and a pretty 
Monte Carlo plaid, in the fashionable 


shades, shot with lines of gold silk, wonder- 


! } 
‘composed of a kilted front of the new The most practical answer to this is, An ~ 
chameleon shot silk, in tiny checks, with omelette-pan is a small ordinary frying-pan — 


that has never cooked anything but ome- 


lettes. 
This is what cooks won't believe. Their 
The sides are draped in paniers, with @ argument is, “Oh, parcel of stuff.” But it 
pull above each, and the back falls in box- , is a fact for all that. 
plaits, below one puff coming from the If you doubt the fact, order an omelette 
wales. to be nade in the ordinary 


however well it be cleaned—and then 
In manties, there is one composed of lace 


notice its color, . 
and jet, covering the shoulders, but not Next buy a small new trying-pan. 
hiding the figure; others in brocaded gauz. 

One of the leading houses has prepared 
inany novelties for the present season, as 
suuimer or winter tailor-made clothes find 
favor with womenkind. 

A novel kind of Newmarket has an epau- 
Jette cape, viz, with a stuffed epaulette put 
above the shoulder on the cape, 

Another bas the same addition to a cape 
cousisting of Six sipall capes, graduated 
gracefully in front. 

The backs of these Newmarkets are vari- 
ously arranged, one with two wide box- 
plaits, three small single plaits on either 
side; the other with six small plaits meet- 
ing in the centre. 

The public are apt to confound 
and Newimarkets. The distinction is, that 
the Ulster tit, the Newmarket a 
close tit, with a cross seam at the waist. An 
Ulster is after the order of a tuan’s overcoat 
—a Newmarket is cut like a trock coat. 

“The Brighton” bas the cape eaught up 
beneath a rosette at the back, while another 
example, the Hastings, has a sleeve piece, 
which comes from the side at tie baek, and 


pointed bodice and 
Straw berry cashmere. 


drapery of crushed 


Boil 


take away the taste of the tin, and inake an 
| Omelette in this, and you will see, and taste 
too, the diflerence. 

We will suppose this experiment has 
been tried. Next, we will start as follows 
—We have three eggs, some parsley, and 
some butter ready. 

First take enough parsley tomakea small 
teaspoonful when chopped fine, and if you 
have a bottle of ‘nixed sweet herbs” in the 
house take a good pinch—t. ¢., as much as 

/ you ean hold between your finger and 
| thumb—and add tothe parsley before you 
chop it. 

Chop up the parsley and herbs fine, and 
add to them asmall! salispoonful of salt and 
half a one of pepper. 


see if they are good, put all three into a 
basin and beat them up witha fork till they 
froth, and when beaten add the chopped 
parsley, &e., and inix them thoroughly in. 

Next take two ounces of good butter and 
melt it over the tire in the omelette-pan till 
it froths, 

ftemember, the fire inust be good and 
clear; in fact, an omelette wants a sharp 
fire. 

In the present day most stoves are shut- 
up ones, but if 

| lette over an open fire you must take care 


Ulsters 


Ista loose 


frving-pan— | 


a little water with a piece of soda in it to | 





| tainly not. 


; | skin white. 
Next break the three eggs separately to | 
7 ' 


| not proved that ‘‘cacching** 


, to their treatment, 


you try and make an ome- | 


——— aD 


(Correspondence. 





| HENRY, (Camden, N. J.)—You acted 


in a cowardly manner, and it Is your place to apolo- 
gize. 

Lizziz, (Freeborn, Minn.) — Though 
used by the ancients, fans came tous through the 
French, who obtained thei throught Italy. 

B. W. O., (Lebanon, Pa.) — Thomas 
Chatterton, ‘‘The sleepless soul that perished in his 
pride, ** was born in 1752, and died by his own band in 
1770, 

Artur, (Morgan, Va.)—A good water- 
proof cement may be made by mixing glue five, 
rosin four, red ochre three parts, with a little 
water, 

C. D. S., (Worcester, Mass.)—The lady 
enters the door which the gentleman opens for her. 
He goes out before her. The arm to be given de- 
pends on circumstances, 

Sam, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—Notre Dame 
(Our Lady)is a common name for cathedrals in 
France, Notre Dame de Paris is a magnificent struc- 
ture, and was founded in 1163, 

OpiuM., (Kensington, Pa.) — No, cer- 
The taking of opium will not make the 
Cases differ, but, as a rule, fat meat and 
sugar, taken frecly, are more likely to succeed. When 


| there isa good laver of white fat under the skin, it 


looks white and clear, 


W.F.L.. (Montealm, Mich.)—No, it is 
diseases are openly dia- 
seminated In the neighborhood of hospitals devoted 
In some Instances mismanage- 
ment hasled jo infection, but with proper precau- 
tions there is not supposed to be any danger, 

Ss. W. B., (Portage, 0.) —We think a 
person's own feelings should suggest what words are 
most appropriate ior him or her to use in acknow- 
ledgement of an Introduction to a lady or gentleman, 


fully light and eool. 
Checked Surahs, in small squares within 


formes both cape and sleeve in front. If one feels pleased to make the acquaintance of a per- 


son, they should express the pleasure by saying so 


there is no sinoke, | 





a large one, checked and broche taffetas, 
broche and chine ottoman 
silk areamong the other attractive novel- 


cachinerines, 


ties, 

The broehe, mixed 
checked tafletas, 
young ladies for visiting costuines, and the 


with the minute 
shiet is much worn by 
shades are excessively pretty, 

The kilting or plaiting in the front of the 
ornamented with three 
velvet, the 


skirt is tucked, or 
or four rows of narrow 
bodies and draperies are of the broche. 
There isa new washing Canton crepe, in 
cream, crushed strawberry, and a few other 
colors, whieh is lixely to be in request tor 


and 


Butniner dresses. 

It resembles the finest Turkish towelling, 
or course China erepe, with a crinkled sur- 
face. 

Ottoman shot sateen in pale terra cotta, 


gray, and other colors, is also new, the | 


ground being composed of close, narrow 
stripes, imitating the repped) ottoman suar- 
face. 

There is a new shade of pink mauve, 
which is beginning to inake its way, called 
“Palestine,” and also a rich burnished cop- 
pery gold called “Congo.” 

The electric blue, though pronounced to 
have had its day, still continues to be a 
favorite, and in broceades, nun's 
veilings, satins, and velvet. 

A beautitul design in plush brocade on 
satin, consists of a large ripe strawberry in 
cut plush on a gray satin ground, 

The shops are now showing summer 
novelties and fashions, in) morning 
evening dresses, mantles, &ec, 

Many exquisite trimmings in the new 
shaw! designs, some being on brown net in 
and 


Appears 


various widths, others on cream ecru 


net. 


The new bege or ecru batiste ew: broider- 


ies are likely to be worn on both evening | 


and tete dresses, mixed with lace, and made 
up with the new French batiste. 
Also bege silk Spanish lace, creams silk 


lace, and embroideries in colors, shot with | 

| and buds, are new; also terra-cotta straw | 
In satin broeades there is one grand de- | trimmed with the shawl] lace, shot with 

sign to be used for trains or the panels of a | 


threads of uC na. 


costume, consisting of grouped holly hocks 
in taney alors. 

There are three pretty faney patterned 
nun's veilings, in several shades, intended 
to be arranged with satin or silk. 

One costuine, with dark brown moons on 
a bege or ground gracefully 
draped over wide plaitings of dark brown 
ottoman silk. 

Fach plait or panel appeared to be 
plushed, and then laced togetherwith brown 


ecru was 


ribbon velvet. 
The bodice was trimmed to match, and 


the smart little cape, reaching below 
the waist, was open down the back to show 
a plaiting of brown silk, and laced across 
with the velvet, finished off in loops, 

A iovely dinner r te dress for young 
ladies, or for bridesmaids, is composed of 


delicate 
pink, with chine stainped roses, arranged 
with plain pink, and a profusion of lace. 
Another lovely costume is composed of 
the new pale blue French batiste (which is 
in several colors) mixed with lace and rich 
cream-colored batiste openwork ei:nbroid- 


the new gauffre ottoman silk of a 


ery. A walking dress fora young lady is | omelette-pan ?”’ 


The firin have introduced a novelty for 


Another point to remember is to have the 


ed tabs round a kilt-plaited skirt, having a 


these loose caped cloaks, viz., a half sleeve, 
fastened to the armhole with but- 
toned on and ofl. 

With all caped cloaks after the style of the 
Inverness a large arinbole is necessary, too 
large for a sleeve, but in this way the diffi- 
culty is got over, and the and 
wartnth of a sleeve secured, 


beaten-up eggs and all ready, so as to add 
to the butter directly it froths in the ome- 
lette-pan. 

After a very little tine over a good fire 


straps, 


last will turn a rich brown. 

Now this is all very well it we want to 
make black butter for boiled skate, but it 
will spoil an omelette. 

The dessription of a few of the new dress | As soon as the butter begins to froth from 
: . | the fire, pour quickly into the omelette-pan 

Will illustrate the A plein ihe beaten egyes, &e., which must also 
brown cloth bodice, pointed in front and | froth from the beating. These air-bubbles 
having a large basque at the back, with the | help to make the omelette light. 
check material between the plaits; a brown | Directly you pour in the egy take a table- 
skirt and deep kilted ftlounce; a check tunic 
pointed in front, and bunched up at the 
back. 

On a red and blue check dress with drap- | 
ery is a bodice with a long all-round basque 
—the tunic fastened to it at the baek and ; : : 
sides, and falling on toa kilted skirt, the | to ane side a the omelette-pan—t 86 side 

; | away from you—so as to make it a semi-cir- 
bodiee totally untrimined. 


: | cular shape. 
A brown and white check in nade after | You can now, ifthe fire is rather fierce, 
the Highland garb, a series of double-point- | raise the pan so as toslacken the heat. When 
it is almost set, take the pan off the tire and 
wide box-plait in front, the tunic only at | slant it in front of the tire, if you have part 
Mew Ghihien | of the front open, or, still better, hold a red- 
wf . | hot shovel over the omelette. 

Phere are several new shapes in hata. The! ‘~phis will help to inake it light. Do not 
Marguerite, with its point in tront, closely | however, brown it beyond a few brown 
resembles a bonnet. | Specks, F 

A jockey cap hasa plaited crown, while | NOW take aslice and slide the omelette 
other shapes, as well as jockeys, have the 
crowns gathered all over. 





cottort 


es fashions, 


bottom of the omelette-pan all over to 
vent the mixture sticking, and consequent- 
lv burning. 

You will now find that 
to turn lumpy. 


it all commences 


it quickly. This is a plain, savory omelette. 
I have betore said that I think a little 
For the coming warm weather very sLort, | piece of onion chopped up with the parsley 

richiy bralded outdoor jackets are prepared #0 improvement. 

—fitting the figure closely. _ If you like onion take care you don't put 
The newest shades in plain cloths are |!" too much. A oo of onion the size of 

sine: cin tea idea ari eeeailt Statin the top of the finger would be ample, and be 
= ssa * careful to chop it fine. It is not pleasant in 
The light bonnets are beginning to show, an cmelette to come across a piece which we 

and white straws trimmed with black vel- have to crunch. 

vet, edged with drooping daisies, or shaded Another open point is whether it is best 

forget-mne-nots, are popular. to serve gravy witha savory omelette. Like 
Also colored straw, with full velvet bind- —— rger ane lb “2 eo 

’ I think that, if you add onion to an ome- 

ing and strings, and an aigrette on oneside. | Lette, gravy is a decided improvement, and 

A cream ottoman silk, or terry velvet,would 

have hutmining birds ina cluster of mara- 


bouts on one side, for a fete bonnet. 

Gireen chenille bonnets, with ottoman 
silk strings, and a single rose, with leaves | roast fowl or turkey. 

Sometimes omelettes are served with 
some sort of rich ineat with them. For in- 
stance, we can have omelette with kidney, 
oyster, ham, or Parinesan, . 

Wien you have the meat or rich ragout 
served with the omelette, but not mired 
with it, you must somewhat vary your 
inethod of cooking the omelette, 

lor instance, omelette with kidney is 
really a savory omelette with a large ladle- 
tul of stewed kidneys; omelette with oysters 
is an Omelette with a mixture similar tothe 
inside of an oyster patty served with it. 

When you have a meat or forcemeat of 
this description you should let your ome- 
lette set in the frving-pan ina circular shape 
instead of a semi-circular, and when it is al- 
most set, place the spoonful or ladletul of 
meat, &c., on one half, and then turn the 
other half of the o:nelette over on to it. 

Leave a little of the omelette mixture 
sufficiently unset to scrape it quickly round 
—to fix together the edges when it has been 


best to omit the onion, 
The gravy suitable to 
omelettes is a good brown gravy, Similar to 


gold, and darker velvet. 

At present the bonnets are small, younger 
ladies wearing those with the sloping 
crowns, called ‘skulls,’ and elder ones 
those with flat crowns and raised brims, 

Gold triinming is most popular, and so 
are the new shapes covered in gold or iri- 
desvent tinsel. 


Fireside Chat. 

THE ART OF COOKING AN OMELETTE, 
THY is it that we so rarely get a good 
omelette? What are the reasons 
that make the tmajority of cooks 
break down over this simple dish? These 
ure easy questions to ask, but difficult to 

answer. 

I will try and explain how to inake an 
omelette, though 1 must say that personally 


Ithink « little piece of onion isa great im- turned over. This requires soine little prac- 
provement to savory oimelettes, Lice 

' Wew first inake an ou-.elette aur Anes Sometimes additions are ule to the ome- 
herhes, as perhaps under this name some iette DV mixing In ther things with the 
cooks will be more willing to learn; and ] beaten ecy. 

will go to the bottom of the secret at once. For instance, you can add Parmesan 


Would it surprise you to hear that you 
have nothing in the house that you can 
make an omelette in? rs} 

This is probably a fact. An omelette! Lasor is life: fromthe inmost beart of 
should be made in an omelette-pan, aud | the worker rises his God-given force, the 
naturally the next question is, ‘What isan | sacred celestial life-essence breathed into 


cheese—grated, of course—or any kind of 
grated cheese. 


> ¢ <r _ _  _ 


bim by Almighty God! 


the butter will begin to turn color, and at) 


spoon and stir it up quickly, seraping the | 
pre- | 


This is what it should do, | 
and when it is nearly all lumpy serape it on | 


off the frying-pan on toa hot dish, and serve | 


|; make the matter worse, 


| of which ‘‘dandruft** 
be served with | 


that which would be handed round with a | 
| alcoho!, one pint, water, half a pint; glweerine, two 


) scribed as ‘‘too clever"? 


frankly. 
CHARLIE, (Phila., Pa.) —Make it up with 


| the young lady, by all means; itis the sweetest part 


of courtship: and, at the age you both are, you will 
be able to have the most fruitless source of matriiun- 
ial quarrels—a want of thorough acquaintance with 
each other's temper—over before the ceremony can 
take place, 

(FEORGE, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—Asa rule, 
no. Butif he chaneesto encounter ladies in the 
street with whom he is well acquainted, going In the 
same direction that he is going, and who greet him in 
a manner which shows that his company is agreeable 
totheim, it would be permissible tor him to walk along 
with them fora little way. 


READER, (Bradley, Ark.) — A wife 
ought to be quite capable of ininaging such things, 
and, ifeapable, her husband should have perfect con- 
fidence in her management, and, it he had confidense, 
he would have po need to make her suchan allot- 
ment, Secondly, it is not a plain table which fails to 
attract men, fora good plain table, will attract far 
better than a sumptuous one witha sour face seated 


| at it. 


MorTrHenrn, (Bedford, Pa.)—We are aware 
that there is a favorite fancy of rendering Infants and 
farther advanced children hardy and strong by plung- 
ing theminto cold) water. This will certainly not 
prevent strony infants from growing stronger, but it 
is believed that it will and often does kill three chil- 
dren out of every tive, Experience shows that infants 
usually thrive best with moderate warmth anda milk- 
warm bath. 


AGNus, (Marshall, Kansas.)— You had 
better tell the truth frankly as to the change tn your 
feelings. Remember, there is the happiness of 
another concerned, It would be wicked and deceit- 
fulto poon with the engagement in splte of the 
change which has certainly about. Put the 
fact= clearly before him decide what 


come 
him, and let 


course to pursue, 

G. F.L., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—It is not 
possible to get rid ofa cieatrix resulting from an in- 
jury. Ifitis very unsightly, perhaps some surgeon 
nay improve the state of matters > but anything you 
could attempt to do yourself would) almost certainly 
Sce some very expert hospli- 
tal surgeon, and be guided by his counsel. It 1s far 
easier to do harin than good in these cases, 

T. I. J., (Saline, Ark.) —General ill- 
health sometimes causes the hair to fall out: in such 


hat if lon’t intend : | cases the remedy consists, of course, in attendance to 
that if you don’t intend serving gravy it is | 


the general health. The common disease of the skin, 
is a symptom, also produces 
the use of birch-bark tar, and other pre- 
parations, frequently does good when this is the trou- 


ble. A correspondent says that a wash consisting of 


baldness ¢ 


ounces ; favored with a few drops of oil of bergamot, 
and shaken before using, is very efficacious in all 
Ilowever, when the hair falls out with ad- 
Vancing age, or without an obvious cause, we are 


atraid that ne remedy will do vou inuch good, 


Ii. H., (East Saginaw, Mich.)—The boy 
doubtless belongs to the class of those who are de- 
We presume he has been 
brought upon the modern principle. The rod has 
been spared and the child spoilt. A sound thrashing 
would do the young rascal good, As tohis **Can‘t 
help it, ** that ought to be flogged out of Lim. Such 
boys area nuisance, and bring disgrace on familles. 
We never knew of one cured by what is feelingly 
called **hindness,** Elis *‘good character**—forsooth! 

-at school is part of the whole. He is a typical exam- 
ple of the class of youths who go on from bad to worse 
until they find themselves within the grip of the law. 
Show him our answer, and tell him that there is no 
pity for hin. He is a discredit to his sex and 


age 


E. L. M., (Montgomery Co., Pa.)—‘‘As 


sins proceed, they ever multiply 


eases, 


and, like figures in 


arithmetic, the last stands for more than all that 

nt before it."* Belovyal to yourself, to those whose 

g lance vou should have sought, to your own sex 
It rests with vourself to avold the snare that has bee 

r you Your ‘ ‘trustworthy triend*’ is anything 


but trustworthy ;: had she counseled 
chief might have been checked from the outset, In 
future be guided guardians. As 
would-be protector, see him ne more, or, if you do, 
send him packing. Knavery is supple, and can bend 
to accomplish its wicked ends, bot honesty is arm 
and upright. Your rich, intellectual, and nobie 
**friegd’’ stands unmasked, The craitiest wiles are 
too short and ragged a cloak to cover the practices of 


wisely, the mis- 


by your for your 


} a villain, 





